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Hotes. 
MARLOWE AND MACHIAVELLI. 


Tn a well-known passage of the Groatesworth of 


Wit (1592) the writer suggests that Marlowe had 
derived his atheism from Machiavelli,—“Is it 
pestilent Machiavilian policie that thou hast 
studied? O peevish follie!” &c., and again, a 
little further on :— 

“The brother [brocher] of this dyabolicall atheisme is 
dead, and in his life had neuer the felicitie he aymed 
at, but, as he beganne in craft, liued in feare, and ended 
in dispaire. Quam inscrutabilia sunt Dei judicia/ This 
murderer of many bretheren had his conscience seared 
like Cayne ; this betrayer of him that gaue his life for 
him, inherited the portion of Judas; this apostate 


rished as ill as Julian: and wilt thou, my friend, be | 


is disciple? Looke unto mee, by him perswaded to that 
libertie, and thou shalt finde it an infernall bondage.” 
Taken in connexion with the mention of “ Machia- 
vilian policie,” the plain reading of this sentence 
would seem to require the allusion here to be to 
Machiavelli himself ; but, on the other hand, it 
appears very improbable that Greene, who was a 
good Italian scholar, and no doubt well acquainted 
with Machiavelli’s writings, would speak of him in 
such terms, much less attribute his own extreme 
opinions to Machiavelli’s persuasion. The charge 
ks very much like a random shot, based perhaps 
upon the vulgar conceptions of Machiavelli, and a 








remembrance of Marlowe’s own prologue to the 
Jew of Malta; but this view of the case almost 
necessarily pre-supposes the forgery, or at least 
the cookery, of the Groatesworth. 

It was probably the difficulty of identifying 
Machiavelli with the person alluded to in this pas- 
sage which led Malone to believe that Greene may 
have intended to refer to Francis Kett, who was 
burnt for heresy in 1589. Since Malone’s time 
many particulars of Kett have been recovered, and 
the Messrs. ¢ Jooper, in their Athenee Cantabriqiense 8, 
give a summary of his doctrines, which were by no 
means atheistical. He held that the sins of the 
world had not yet been forgiven, asserted that 
Christ would suffer again, denied his ascension, 
and maintained that he did not become God until 
after his resurrection. This man was certainly not 
the persuader of Greene. 

It becomes of some interest to note the exact place 
of Machiavelli in the educated opinion of the time. I 
think it will be found that Aretine, who was almost 
universally credited with the authorshipof De Tribus 
Impostoribus, and not Machiavelli, was the typical 
atheist of this period. Richard Harvey, in his 
Discourse of the Lambe of God, Lond., 1590, a 
work written expressly against the Elizabethan 
Freethinkers, attributes the atheistical tendencies 
of the age to the three famous Italians, Pompo- 
natius, Aretine, and Machiavelli,—Pomponatius 
on account of his famous book, De Immortalitate 
Anime, which, according to Harvey, was thought 
to have converted Leo X.; Aretine, whom some 
call “ divine,” but who is “the porter of Plutoes 
divinitie,” and the “grandsire of all Martinish 
courtiership,” in consequence of his “horrible and 
damnable book of the Three Impostors” ; Machia- 
velli is “ that secretary of hell, not only of Florence,” 
but still he is the least wicked of the trio :— 

“ Yet Machiavel not so ill as Aretine, yet Machiavel 
too ill, God knoweth, this unchristian master of policie 
raysing up Nicolaites new of his stampe, as Nicholas an 
Apostate did among the seven Deacons, is not afraid in 
a heathenish and tyrannical spirit, 1. 2, of warly art, in the 
person of Fabricio to accuse the gospel of Christ and the 
hamilitie of the Lamb of God for ti:> decay of the most 
flourishing and prosperous estate of the Roman Empire 
which fel! by the (sic) owne idlenes and follie as himself 
confesseth, l. 7, and as other estutes are overturned by it.” 

Gabriei Harvey has many references both te 
Aretine and Machiavelli. In the New Letters of 
Notable Contents (1593), he says, “ Aretino was a 
reprobate rufian, but even Castilio and Machiavel,. 
that were not greatly religious in conscience, yet 
were religious ii policy” (Brydges’s reprint, p. 25). 
See also Valdinenses, 1578, where 
there are several allusions to Machiavelli. It is 
possible that the “ Epigramma in Effigiem Machi- 
avelli, Machiavellus ipse loquitur,” may have sug- 
gested to Marlowe the idea of his prologue. 

Bacon was a diligent reader of Machiavelli, and 
quotes him both in the Essays and De Augmentis, 
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but with no censure of his religious doctrines. 
Shakspeare has mentioned him three times, but on 
each occasion with reference only to policy. 

I have no doubt that some of your correspon- 
dents will be able to point out other notices of 
Machiavelli, but in order to bear upon the ques- 
tion of the allusion in the Groatesworth it is neces- 
sary they should be of early date, for the Machi- 
avelli legend, like other legends of the kind, grew 
rapidly in size and darkness. The stories of 
Machiavelli’s active atheism, to be found in Ray- 
naud and Spigelius, belong to a later period. 

C. Extiot Browne. 





NAUTICAL SCENE IN THE “COMPLAYNT 
OF SCOTLANDE,” 1549. 
(Leyden’s ed., p. 61; E. E. Text, p. 40.) 
(Continued from p. 123.) 

16. The directions to the helmsman are (a) full 
and by; (5) luff; (c) no higher; (d) right your 
helm, or helm amidships ; keep her away, or put 
your helm ap; (e) hard up; (f) steady. The 
chase, it will be seen, is to windward, and hopes to 
escape by keeping, if not bettering, her weather 
gage. So thisis not a case of keeping away before 
the wind after weathering out of a bay. After the 
order “ luff,” then, the steersman must be supposed 
to have luffed too high into the wind. He is 
checked by “no higher.” The vessel still coming 
2 into the wind, the order is “ helm amidships !” 
The danger of being taken aback must now be 
imminent, for “ put your helm'up ” is immediately 
followed by “hard up,” which, strange to say, has 
the desired effect, as appears by “steady.” Strange 
to say ; because not a rope is started to help the 
ship, although the sails under these circumstances 
would have done as much for her as the helm. 
Holabar is haut-la-barre, helm amidships. The 
tiller of those days wus governed by an upright 
bar or lever, projecting through the deck. By its 
means the tiller was pushed to the one side or the 
other ; when forced or allowed to rise, it, of course, 


became haut, and the helm was righted. The 
order Haut-la-barre is no longer in use. Arryua 


is arrivez. Arriver means to bear up the helm, to 
keep a vessel —e This term is still used in the 
French marine. The rudder of this galiasse was, 
no doubt, hung on pintles and gudgeons, as 
rudders now are. The hinged rudder was in use 
long before our author's day (see Jal, Glossaire 
Nautique, art. “Barre, Gouvernail, Haut-la-Barre”). 

In Rabelais we find, “ Viens du lo!” (luff) ; 
“ Pres et plein” (full and by) ; “ Hault-la-barre ” ; 
“ Haulte est, respondoient les matelots” ; “ Taille 
vie!” (“fais bonne route,” steady) ; and shortly 


before, “‘ Que l’on coiie bonnette! Inse! Inse !” 


Leyden here excels himself: “Cumna hiear” 
(cumna being written with a sign of contraction, 
cua), 


“Cuna,” he says, “ quasi, cun a’,” to give 








directions to the steersman. Yes; but suppos- 
ing they were to “cun a’,” it would be a trifle 
embarrassing to the man at the wheel! Holabar, 
he tells us, is a sea cheer (Leyden is at any rate 
a cheerful companion ; whenever he is in doubt 
about a word he puts it down asa cheer)— pro- 
bably, he adds, a direction to employ the bar of 
the capstan, “quasi, holla, bar!” Well, there is 
no harm in using a capstan bar at the right time 
and in the right way ; but it is sometimes put to 
very unpleasant uses. 

18. Why the topsails are taken in and furled, 
and the yards swayed up and down, or cockbilled, 
at this point is not obvious ; but a little considera- 
tion will show that he is clearing his tops for action ; 
and as he is going to throw from them quick-lime 
and other unpleasant materials on his enemy, now 
fairly under his lee, his topsails will be rather in 
the way. Sail-trimmers are now ordered to their 
stations. “Stand by your gear in (i. ¢. for) hand- 
ling your sails.” If he is going to do much in that 
way, though, it is a pity he has his topsuils furled. 
“Every quarter-master to his quarters” shows 
that even at this early period organization on board 
ship was tolerably complete. 

19. “ Paveis veil the top vitht pavessis and 
mantillis” (“Fortify the top with shields and 
mantlets”). These deck and top fortifications were 
in ordinary use in medizval times. 

20. Now she has spread her studding sails, and 
(as the author says) put forth a hundred oars on 
every side. This is a gross exaggeration. A hun- 
dred oars to a side (unless bestowed in tiers or 
banks, as in the ancient galleys) would involve a 
length of about 400 feet. A ship of that size 
could of course easily afford the thousand men or 
so required for the oars alone, besides gunners and 
seamen. But the largest ship of those days was 
the Great Michael, and her length was only 280 
feet ; and she was found more than big enough for 
the wants and resources of the day. If we allow 
our friend a hundred oars in all, he ought to be 
well satisfied. 

Let us now see what M. Jal makes of this sea 
piece. He stumbles at the very beginning. He 
states that when the author first lights upon the 
vessel he finds her in the act of getting her anchor 
up and her sails aloft. So he translates “ Gayly 
grathit for the veyr, lyand fast at ane ankir and 
hyr salis in hou,” “qui virait gaiement sur l’ancre 
par laquelle elle était attachée au fond, et hissait 
ses velles en haut.” He notes veyr (war) as mean- 
ing “ veer,” and hyr as from “ hyst et hoist.” While 
in the act of weighing he makes the boatswain 
report a sail, which he does, according to Jal, 
“avec un gros juron”; or, as he explains, “ un 
juron énergique et joyeux.” This is his notion of 
skyrl, which e notes to be “le méme que schwur, 
allemand.” Most likely he has done the boat- 
swain no great wrong, for although he did not 
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swear just then, all probability is in favour of his 
rapping out more than one gros juron before the 
day was over. We may suppose that it is by way 
of compensation for the superfluity of naughtiness 
put into the boatswain’s mouth, that he through- 
out suppresses the master’s whistle ; either be- 
cause he considered it undignified, or simply be- 
cause the form quhislit puzzled him. In steif, 
which he writes strif, he thinks he sees strike, to 
lower. “ Mair maught” he renders “ amusons- 
nous” ; and explains matr, merry ; maught, make. 
“Young blude” he says is “ young blowze,” what- 
ever that may be ; and translating it “ Jeune fille 
& rouge trogne,” makes the seamen in their hauling 
chorus thus invoke his imaginary Venus Marina 
(his author’s words will be found at 13, supra) :— 
** Red-faced lassie ! Red-faced lassie ! 
Jolly Kitty! Jolly Kitty ! Tainted carrion.” 

Let us interrupt for a moment to explain that our 
artist is here in doubt with which grace to endow 
his Kitty, of two that allurehim. “ False flasche,” 
he says, may be either false flesh, “ viande trom- 

use, carogne,” or it may be false fleece ; which in 
Kitty's case would be a wig or chignon. After a 
struggle he decides in favour of the carrion. It is 
a pity. His “goddess wringing the brine from 
her tresses ” (taken off for the purpose) would make 
an excellent companion for the picture of the elder 
Apelles. But he makes amends; for his very 
next touch is to provide Kitty modestly with—a 
bustle! “Lya bak!” “Croupe menteuse !” is his 
rendering. In his note he has “ ly, lie, mensonge ; 
a bak, par derriére ; mensonge par derriére, fesses 
menteuses!” These he proceeds, rather inconsis- 
tently, to portray as “ Flasques et pendantes,” 
which he kindly translates for us, “lank, swaggy” ; 
his authority for this touch being the lang suak of 
the text. “ Zallou hair” he renders “ fade criniére,” 
and interprets sallow hair. Our congratulations 
are due to him for his happy escape from the 
dangerous pitfall dug for him by the next epithet. 
“Hips bayr,” rendered according to knowledge, 
would hardly stand with what he has just set 
down ; but fortunately he remembers the bustle, 
and explains bayr “ dans le sens de to have, avoir, 
nage des hanches.” So stands unveiled this 
vigorous embodiment of a graceful ideal :— 

‘Si Venerem doctus nusquam posuisset Apelles 

Mersa sub zequoreis illa lateret aquis.” 

Having given the last fond touch to his Venus 
Anadyomene, our Apelles, tar-brush in hand, 
turns to Bacchus for refreshment. “ Voici main- 
tenant,” he says, “des propos de buveurs: ‘ Til 
hym al!’ Plem jusqu’au bord! (Full to the 
brim !); ‘ Til hym,’” he notes, “to the hem, bord ; 
*Viddefulis al!’ (Gallows birds all), Méme aux 
plus grands verres; ‘Grit and smal,’ Aux plus 
grands comme aux plus petits; ‘Ane and al,’ d 
tous également!” The mainbrace thus spliced, the 
word is Topmen, aloft! (“Top your topinellis ”); 














“Heise the topsail hiear,” “ hissez la vergue de 
hune.” He explains that the author here abandons 
the Dutch raa, and uses hiear, yard in English. 
Then he cons her. Mate, keep full and by ! Kezp he 
renders “Attention” ; luff, “cumna hiear”; “ Prends 
garde A l’embardée” (Mind how you yaw her). 
Hiear, he says, is a misprint ; it should be hieav, 
that is, yaw. “Steir clene up the helme” (hard 
up), he makes “ Tiens haut-la-barre” (keep the 
helm amidships), forgetting that he had put the 
helm up with arrive. “ Quhen the schip was taik- 
lit” he rightly translates, “ Quand le navire fut 
orienté,” trimmed ; but perversely explains taiklit 
in a note as to tack, of which manceuvre there is 
no hint in the text. The boy is properly sent 
aloft to shake out the flag at the masthead ; but 
Jal misreads “Tak in your topsails and thirl 
them” as an order to the boy to fasten another 
flag to the topsail (he explains top sail yard in his 
commentary), and to secure them both with nails 
(tak, he says, is tack), so that they should not be 
struck during the fight by any cowardice. Thirl, 
he explains, is percer. 

A brilliant tour de force tends to bring to a 
happy conclusion this very remarkable performance. 
* Pul doun the nok of the ra in daggar vyise” he 
amends thus, “ Pull down the notch rail in dagger 
vyise” ; and remarks, “ This phrase is difficult to 
understand, but I am hopeful to have seized its 
meaning.” His violent handling of it, at any 
rate, will be evident. “ Nok, notch, means breach 
(bréche) ; ra here is not the yard. I am of opinion 
that a letter has been dropped out; it seems to 
me that the manuscript must have read ral for 
rail, a barrier, gallery, balustrade, or crenelated 
barricade; it was, in fact, the pavois, or bas- 
tingage.” This was a rampart, sometimes fixed, 
sometimes movable, placed round the top or 
part of the deck for defence. So our text has 
“ Paveis veil the top,” &c. 

“Daggar vyise: if I be not mistaken, that 
meant the encounter with daggers (la lutte des 
dagues). Vyise is a substantive no longer extant ; 
but the verb to vie, vying, défier, contester, is still 
in the English vocabulary.” The reader will now 
be prepared for his translation of this simple sen- 
tence :—“ Posez en bas les créneaux de la pavesade 

ur le combat des dagues.”(!) His commentary 
cas is to the same effect, describing in an interest- 
ing and useful way these medieval ramparts for 
deck defence. But it is wholly foreign to the 
purport of the passage he pretends to illustrate. 

A final proof of his utter incompetence to deal 
with old English will be afforded by his transla- 
tion of the closing sentence of the extract given 
above, and numbered 20. “The samyn schip that 
the botis man hed sene” he makes “ Le vaisseau 
ennemi, tandis que le bosseman observe les 
signaux”; “for mair spede,” “en toute hite” ; 
“put furth hir stoytene salis,” “dispose de 
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nouveau ses voiles” ; “ande ane hundredtht aris 
(oars) on every side,” “et une centaine d’hommes 
se met debout de chaque cété.” 

Here note, particularly, that (1) he has no 
notion of what is meant by “ stoytene salis” ; and 
(2) the statement about the hundred oars is quite 
lost upon him. So it is not surprising that three 
pages afterwards, in his commentary, he makes 
the bold assertion that this vessel was without 
oars (“il n’a point de rames,” p. 542). 

An amusing feature of his grotesque perform- 
ance is that he is fresh from exposing, with hearty 
goodwill and genuine French esprit, the mistakes 
Rabelais has made in matters nautical. But 
Rabelais puts forth no pretension to understand 
seamanship ; Jal not only professes to understand 
old English, but sets himself seriously to expound 
it. He supplies the most conclusive evidence of 
having utterly failed to understand his author in 
any important point; and then, with a self- 
satisfied smirk, calls upon his readers to admire 
his travesty as “un petit tableau... . fait avec 
le soin minutieux d’un homme qui ne se laisse pas 
aller 4 une fantaisie poétique par laquelle il serait 
peut-étre trop vite emporté : exécuté d’un pinceau 
qu’auraient pu envier peut-étre le célébre Backui- 
sen, et ce Michel Ritter, beaucoup moins connu 
quil ne devrait létre, et qui a deux si jolis 
tableaux dans la galerie Manfreni 4 Venise.” 

And so, too, Apelles, in the shades below, may 
well have envied the fertile fancy, the graceful 
and vigorous touch of the artist at whose bidding 
sprang into existence our captivating Kitty. But, 
alias | the charms of that red-faced, sallow-haired 
young woman have proved the undoing of her 
creator. She has not only beguiled his heart, but 
perverted his judgment. Too firmly fixing his 
mental gaze upon the false flasche, the fesses men- 
teuses, the mensonge par derriére, of that too 
fascinating female, he has thereby transformed not 


only her image, but his whole tableau, into 
mensonge partout. R. B. 8. 
Killermont. 
PARALLELS. 


Readers of “N. & Q.” may be glad to have 
their attention called, by Mr. Hales and Mr. 
Daniel, to the many close parallelisms between 
Wily Beguiled and Shakspeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet and Merchant of Venice. The imitations 
are many and striking. I requote a clear and close 
one, that to the Merchant, v. 1, ll. 1-22 :— 

** Sophos. In such a night did Paris win his love. 

Lelia. Tn such a night neas prov’d unkind. 
S. In such a night did Troilus court his dear. 
Z.. In such a night fair Phillis was betray’d. 
S. I'll prove as true as ever Troilus was. 

L. And I as constant as Penelope.” 

This is from pages 314-15 of vol. ix. of Mr. 
Hazlitt’s new edition of Dodsley. On p. 319, &c., 











Shylock’s rage at Jessica’s elopement is repeated in 
Gripe’s at his daughter's running away, while 
the Nurse in the earlier part of the play is plainly 
imitated from the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet, see 
pages 274, 283, 296, &c. As has been said before, 
the play, though not printed till 1606, was no 
doubt on the stage by, or soon after, 1596, as 
Cadiz (‘ Cales’), of which the famous ‘ Winning’ 
occurred in 1596, is twice mentioned in Wily 
Bequiled on p. 228. 

Nashe, as is well known, uses the phrase Wily 
Bequily in his Have with You to Saffron Walden, 
1596 ; but, having just read that tract very care- 
fully, I feel certain that Nashe does not, in that 
phrase, allude to the play of Wily Beguiled. In 
the first place, Nashe gives to the phrase the 
meaning of “ wiliness,” “deceit,” and not that of 
“the would-be tricker tricked, or beguiler beguiled,” 
in which “ Wily beguiled ” is used in the play, and 
which is the original sense, as is shown by Dr. Jobn 
Harvey’s use, which I have lately hit on, of “ wily 
beguile himself,” without italics, in his Discoursive 
Probleme, written in 1587, published in 1588 
(the play was, in fact, called after a popular 
saw) :— 

“‘ God, they say, sendeth commonly a curst cow short 

horns : and doth not the diuel, I say, in the winde-vpall, 
and in fine, oftner play wilie beguile him selfe, and 
crucifie his owne wretched limes, then atchieue his mis- 
chieuous and malicious purposes, howsoeuer craftilie 
conueied, or feately packed either in one fraudulent sort 
or other?”—1588; Dr. John Harvey, Discoursive 
Probleme, p. 74. 
Next, Nashe uses a great number of these redupli- 
cated words in his tract ; they are choice weapons 
in his well-furnished armoury of terms for ridicule 
and abuse. Here are those I have noted in the 
Saffron Walden :— 

“neighbor Quiquiffe,” “Gorboduck Huddle- 
duddle” (D 3), “ Hibble de beane” (G 4, back), 
“ Brachmanical fuddle-fubs” (H), ‘“‘Himpenhempen 
Slampamp,” “Cockledemoy ” (I, back), “Gurmo 
Hidruntum,” “ Archibald Rupenrope” (K 4), 
“Countes Mountes” (L), “huffty tuffty” (L 4, 
back), “ Talamtana,” “ Tarrarantantara” (N), 
“ Wrinckle de crinkledum ” (O 2), “ Kenimnowo” 
(R 2), “ Whipsidoxy” (R 4, back), “ scrimpum 
scrampum ” (S), “ Piggen de wiggen” (V), “ prin- 
kum prankums ” (V, back)—all printed in italics ; 
or roman, where the context is in italic—besides 
“ hurly-burly,” “ pell-mell,” &e. And in his Wily 
Beguily passage he calls Gabriel Harvey ‘“‘ Graphiel 
Hagiel” (Have with You to Saffron Walden, 1596, 
T. Nashe, sig. Q 4, back) :— 

* But this was our Graphiel Hagiels tricke of Wily 
Beguily herein, that whereas he could get no man of 
worth to crie Placet to his workes, or meeter it in his 
commendation, those worthlesse Whippets and Jack 
Strawes hee could get [1, Barnabe Barnes, 2, John Thorius, 
and 3, Anthonie Chute, whom Harvey likened, the Ist 
to Spenser and Baskervile (a valiant soldier), the 2nd to 
Bp. Andrewes and Bodley, and the 3rd to the orator Dove 
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and the Herald Clarencius], hee would seeme to enoble and 
cmpere with the highest. Hereby hee thought to conny- 
catch the simple world, and make them beleeue, that 
these and these great men, euerie waye sutable to Syr 
Thomas Baskeruile, Master Bodley, Doctor Androwes, 
Doctor Doue, Clarencius and Master Spencer, had sepe- 
rately contended to outstrip Pindarus in his Olympicis, 
and sty aloft to the highest pitch, to stellifie him aboue 
the cloudes, and make him shine next to Mercury.” 
These facts leave no doubt in my mind that 
Nashe in the above passage made no reference to 
the play of Wily Beguiled. On the other hand, it 
is possible that he had in his head some remini- 
scences of Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice, as he 
says on sig. B, back, “ Let them bloud, and spare 
not: the Lawe allowes thee to do it”; and on 
sig. S, “ But let him looke to himself.” Still, these 
phrases may be independent of the Merchant, as 
Wee will beare no coales,” H 4, back, is, no 
doubt, of Romeo and Juliet. On the whole, how- 
ever, I think the conjectural date for the Merchant, 
1596, is confirmed by the facts above. As the 
ninth vol. of the new Dodsley contains also that 
most interesting Return from Parnassus, in which 
Spenser, Marlowe, Shakspere, Ben Jonson, &c., are 
criticized, the volume should be bought by all 
Shakspere students. F, J. Furnrvatt. 


Freperick W. Farrar, D.D., &. (“Life of 
Christ,” Cassell, Petter & Galpin, London, &c. 
13th edition, no date.\—The frequent omission of 
dates in the title-pages of modern books is observ- 
able from its inconvenience. In musical publica- 
tions it has long been almost universal ; but the 
reason for this is obvious. There is no such reason 
in other books. 

At p. 44 of his work Dr. Farrar quotes the 
well-known saying, “It is better to be Herod’s pig 
(vv) than his son (veov)” ; and in a note he adds, 
singularly enough, “The form cannot be preserved 
in English.” Either “sow” or “swine” would 
preserve it, such as it is. 

P. 263, “God . . . clothes in their more than 
regal loveliness the flowers of the field,” &c. In a 
note on this passage he says, “ The lilies to which 
Christ alluded, Matt. vi. 28, are either flowers 
generally, or perhaps the scarlet anemone or the 
Huleh lily, a beautiful flower which is found wild 
in this neighbourhood.” 

The gleaming yellow of the Amaryllis Lutea 
would best suggest comparison with the golden 
glory of Solomon’s robes and throne. I do not 
know whether other commentators are right in 
saying that this was the suggestive flower then in 
our Lord’s view, or whether the “Huleh lily” is 
the same; but surely much of the aptness and 
beauty of the saying is lost if we suppose his word 
to have been spoken of “scarlet anemones” or 
“flowers in general.” Splendour would be a fitter 
idea and word than “ loveliness” in reference to 
regal state. HERBERT RANDOLPH. 











Buppuist Scutptures.—Dr. Caldwell and Dr. 
Leitner have an argument on the question of the 
Greek element in the Buddhist sculptures at 
South Kensington. Admitting the similarity of 
inherent ideas,* common to all races or species of 
the same genus—thus accounting for many a re- 
markable coincidence—I could never bring myself 
to believe that the Hindus and Buddhists (to 
make a distinction) ever imitated the Greeks, but 


just the reverse, if, indeed, there be any imitation 


at all in the present instance. The Greek language 
is the debtor of the Sanskrit. The older forms of 
Greek letters show evidently a derivation from the 
Devanagari ; and the Indo-Greek coins of Bactria 
simply show how easily Greek names may be con- 
verted into euphonious Sanskrit, and for this 
reason probably, that the imitation is re-converted 
into its original. 

I greatly admire the sculptures in question, but 
they struck me as being no more than an improve- 
ment on the older Brahminical sculptures, while 
the human form represented in them is of essen- 
tially the Hindu type, as seen even at the present 
day. When we insist upon a certain arbitrary 
chronology, and puzzle ourselves to make periods 
and peoples fit into it, we surely confound our- 
selves with “too much learning.” This dogmatic 
mode of treating an interesting subject so cramps 
the best intellects that no real advance in know- 
ledge is practicable. The Cadmian stone falls in 
the midst, and the disputants put an end to each 
other. J. H. L. A. 


Bisnor Rutrrer.—The singular inscription on 
Bishop Rutter’s gravestone in St. German’s Cathe- 
dral, Isle of Man, appears never to have been 
correctly given by any writer who has alluded to 
it. In Willis’s Survey of the Cathedrals, 1727, he 
gives an inscription as supplied to him by Bishop 
Wilson, at which time it is to be presumed the 
brass was then on the stone, and could have been 
correctly copied. In the reprint of this portion of 
Willis’s work in the Manx Society’s Series, vol. 
xviii., 1871, p. 142, in a note giving what is called 
an “exact copy” from the plate, there is also a 
slight error. In Feltham’s Tour, 1798, p. 212, he 
gives Willis’s version, but with the addition of a 
wrong date; he there states the inscription was 
written by Rutter himself, and that “the brass 
plate was a few years since stolen and carried 
away.” 

The Rev. J. G. Cumming, in his Guide to the 
Tsle of Man, 1861, also gives it incorrectly and 
with a wrong date. This brass, which was sup- 
posed to have been stolen, was in 1844 discovered 
in the well near the sally-port of the castle, and 
was then placed for its safe keeping at Bishops 
Court, where it has remained up to this time. 





* I concede to animals the possession of a few, at any 
rate. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor has lately put this brass 
in the hands of the committee who superintend 
the repairs now going on at Peel Castle, who have 
once more secured it in its former plate on the 
stone covering the remains of the bishop. The 
inscription is as follows :— 
“Tn hac domo quam A Vermiculis 
accepi Confratribus meis Spe 
Resurrectionis ad Vitam 
Jaceo Sam: Permissione divina 
Episcopus Huius Insulz 
Siste Lector | Vide; ac Ride 
Palatium Episcopi 
Obijt : xxx° die Mensis Maij Anno 1662.” 

The stone in which this brass is inserted is four 
feet long by three feet broad, and round the edge 
in raised letters :— 

**Samvel Rvtter 
Lord Bishop 
Of Sodor and ~ 
1661.” 

There appears to have been another brass on the 
same stone of an oval form, probably an armorial 
bearing, but this brass is still missing. 

Witiiam Harrison. 
Rock Mount, Isle of Man. 


LANDING OF THE FRENCH IN PEMBROKESHIRE. 
—The following is a verbatim copy from an origi- 
nal document relative to the landing of the French. 
It was written, at the time, at Haverfordwest bya 
man named John Parry :— 


“1797. February the 22 On a wensday Evening the 
French Landed in Pembroke Shire under Langlofon ner 
fishgard 15 hundred Men and on friday Evening 3 A 
Clock Surrendered Prisoners of war to Lord Codorr 
Cambel (Cawdor Campbell) Cy men and on Satturday 
morning 2a clock marched into haverford (Haverford- 
west) 7 hundred was Put into Saint Maris Church and 5 
hundred was put into the hall (old Town-hall) 3 hundred 
was put in to Store houses and on saturday being the 25 
Came in 21 Carts of Arms and on sunday march the 12 
Came in 9 Carts and on Munday Came in 6 Carts of 
Arms and amunetion in all 55 Carts.” — Western Mail, 
July 1, 1875. 

= G. Us 


Comets.—Milton has— 
* Like a comet burn’d 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.”—P. L., ii. 708. 
In Batman vppon Bartholome, lib. viii. c. 32, we 


read that— 


“ Cometa is a starre beclipped with burning gleames, 
as Beda doth say, and is sodeinly bred, & betokeneth 
changing of kings, and is a token of pestilence, or of war, 
or of winds, or of great heate . . . and they spread their 
beames toward the Vorth, and never towarde the West.” 

With the phrase, “changing of kings,” cf. Par. 
Lost, i. 597, 598 :— 

* And with fear of change 
Perplexes Monarchs.” 
Wa ter W. SKear. 
Cambridge. 


Lisraries AND MSS. Consumep sy Firz.— 
Mr. Macray might have added to his list the 
destruction by fire of the observatory, instruments, 
and books of the celebrated Polish astronomer 
Hevelius, at Dantzic, in 1679. I have somewhere 
a graphic and interesting account of this misfortune, 
as well as of the extraordinary spirit and diligence 
with which, at the age of sixty-eight, he under- 
took and effected the restoration of everything ; 
but I cannot now recollect where it is to be found. 
The wanton and most unjustifiable burning of the 
books and writings of the great observer Schroter, 
at Lilienthal, near Hamburg, by the French, 
during one of their invasions of Hanover, might 
also be included. T. W. Wess. 


“Vitierns.”—In an article in the Daily News 
of the 24th of July, the following words 
occurred :— 

“ The theory that villeins should be cudgelled was an 
accepted law of society. The patricians even of the free 
town of Genoa used to carry daggers engraved with the 
inscription, ‘For the chastisement of villeins.’ Of the 
same spirit were the young aristocrats of the smaller 
Italian commonwealths, who were wont to arm them- 
selves with switches, and beat every man of low birth 
they met.” 

It was no doubt a fundamental doctrine of the 
ancien régime, and an extremely uncomfortable 
doctrine too, that the blood which flowed in the 
veins of a bourgeois or an ouwvrier was of a totally 
different description from the “ blue blood” of an 
aristocrat; but this creed was not without its 
satirists even in the France of Louis Quatorze. 
Le Sage wittily satirizes it in Gil Blas (bk. iv. 
ch. v.). Aurore de Guzman, when disguised as Don 
Félix de Mendoce, although speaking in a seem- 
ingly light strain of raillery, thus pronounces the 
utter condemnation of this creed of the old world : 

“ D’ailleurs, l'objet, entre nous, ne mérite point tant 
de ménagement ; ce n’est qu'une petite bourgeoise. Un 
homme de qualité ne s’occupe pas sérieusement d’une 
grisette, et croit méme lui faire honneur en la deshonorant.” 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Lutuer.—Following on the lines of Mr. Swirte, 
I would venture to smooth his two hexameters into 
an elegiac couplet ; and this I do with diffidence, 
knowing that it may meet the critical eye of Lorp 
LYTTELTON :— 
Rome cecidere catene : 
Luther tAev@epo¢ es, Romane invicte catene : 
Voce viris Christus clamat éAevOepray. 
al. Vox Christi nobis clamat, &c. 
al, Vox missa est. Omnis gaudet, &c. 
al. Verbo etenim Christus donat, &c. 
H. S. Sxrproy. 


SHAKSPEARE AND Brron.—Has it ever struck 
the admirers of Byron, and the proposers of the 
Embankment statue, that a certain eminent poet of 
Stratford-on-Avon in Warwickshire has never 
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been immortalized by having an important London 
street named after him? Will no Londoner blush 
when I remind him that, out of the thirty thou- 
sand metropolitan streets, there is only one named 
after our great poet, and that is a poor little street 
out in Holloway? Is this English appreciation of 
genius? And yet Browns and Smiths are immor- 
talized by dozens of squares and terraces. 

Wa rer THORNBURY. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


“Stop anp Stark”: “SropBaNE AND STACcK- 
anp.”—The expression takes at least both of these 
forms. Will any correspondent kindly state what 
the etymology and meaning of these terms respec- 
tively, if different, are ? 

In an Act of the Burgh Council of Bdin- 
burgh of 17th May, 1555, in regard to burgess- 
ship, it is provided that none be admitted but 
“honest, habil, qulyfyit men, and that they be 
maryit indwellaris within the bruch, haiffand 
sufficient substance with stob and staik.” Then 
in the Burgh Records of Paisley is an Act of 
8th May, 1606, providing that a burgess’s heir, 
“being of lawtfull aige after his fatheris deceiss, 
haifing stob and staik, sall haif a part of his umqle 
fatheris land,” &c. Again, to regulate possession 
of this burgh’s commonty, an Act of the Council 
of 23rd April, 1607, provided for so much of it 
being “ tane af as to gif everie burges of the said 
burgh stobbane and stackand within the same... 
ane ruid.” What, therefore, is this “stob and 
staik” which the burgesses of Edinburgh and 
Paisley required to have as a condition of burgess- 
ship? and in what manner would the rood of 
commonty be used when turned to, as it was 
given off for, “ stobbane and stackand ” ? 

Dr. Jamieson says (S. Dict., v. “Stob and Staik”), 
yet little satisfactorily, that “to hold stob and 
staik” in any place denotes “one’s permanent 
residence there,” which may be the meaning in 
a secondary sense, while such explanation fails 
altogether to intimate distinctly the etymology of 
these terms, and what they primarily imported— 
what objects they applied to. “Stob-thacking,” says 
the Doctor, is the mending of thatched roofs with 
stobs, a stob being the stump of a tree, a palisade, 
or pile. And he also says that what is “stakit 
and sted” is that which is “ staked out and built ” 
—that which, in other words, has had bounds set 
to it, by means of stobs, stakes, or piles. R. 


Avrocrapn MSS. or Jonny Westey.—Perhaps 
some Wesleyan correspondent will inform me of 
the use of two little thin cards, or thick paper 














with gilt edges, with a verse of Scripture on one 
side, and a hymn, or part of a hymn, 6n the other. 
I have thought, from the numbers on them, there 
might be a packet of 365, and one for every day 
in the year. They are as follow, viz. :— 

“27. 

‘A full reward be given thee of the Lord God of 
Israel, under whose wing thou art come to trust.’"— 
Ruth ii. 12.” 

“TI, too, have left my worldly home, 
My old idolatry, 
And to thy people join’d am come 
To put my trust in Thee : 
In Thee I seek my full reward, 
With all thy saints above : 
But tell me, now, Thou art my L*, 
And bless me with thy love.” 
« 283. 
, = have bought all that was Elimelech’s.’—Ruth iv. 
€ ” 
: “O Jesus, full of richest grace, 
In pity to our fallen race, 
Thou didst at infinite expence 
Redeem our lost inheritance, 
Thine own inheritance forego, 
A poor afflicted man below. 
For us procure w" all thy blood 
Y° God of heaven & heaven of God.” 
The cards in size are about 2% inches by 1%, and 
are both in the neat handwriting of John Wesley, 
having been written by him about 1760 for some 
of my ancestral connexions. My great-grand- 
father, Thomas Padbury, had the honour of enter- 
taining Wesley, Dr. Coke, and John Fletcher, of 
Madeley, altogether at his house at Whittlebury, 
Northamptonshire ; and the same house is open 
for the entertainment of Wesleyan ministers to 
this day by his descendant, my cousin, William 
Claydon, yeoman. H. T. Wake. 


Cockermouth. 


Dick Martuer’s Heap.—In Thos. Girdlestone’s 
Facts ..to prove. . General Lee to be Junius, a 
facsimile of the general’s handwriting is given, 
and one may remark en passant that its character 
rather confutes than establishes the general’s claim ; 
however, these words occur :— 

“A musket ball was absolutely flattened against his 
forehead, just in the manner that you may have seen a 
ball of clay, when it has been thrown against a stone 
wall. I have advised him to bequeath both his head and 
ball to the Royal Society, asa much greater curiosity 
than they were ever before presented with.” 

What has become of this thick head? Is there 
anything recorded about Dick Mather, or is the 
impenetrability of his skull, which saved his life, 
his only claim to memory and fame after life ? 

C. A. Warp. 


Tue Spanish Drama.—A series of articles on 
the Spanish drama, with translations from Lo 
de Vega and Calderon, is to be found in Black. 
wood, vol. xvii. p. 641; xviii. pp. 83, 680; xx. 
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p. 539; xlvi. p. 715, et post. Who were the 

writers or writer? Have the articles ever been 

collected ? J. Brayper Marruews. 
Lotos Club, New York. 


Toe Poer LAvREATE AND THE QUEEN'S 
Encuiisu.—The Saturday Review of 27th March 
last, in a notice of the republication of Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, says :-— 

“The wide difference between the manners of the 
times of Charles I. and of his son was accompanied by 
many changes in fashionable conversation, and in parti- 
cular by the substitution of you and yours for the thee 
and thine which formerly prevailed.” 

I find in Mr. Tennyson’s drama of Queen Mary 
an indiscriminate use of both you and thou, and 
that in every one of Shakspeare’s historical plays, 
from King John to Henry VIII., the two pro- 
nouns were used. 

It occurred to me that perhaps the lower orders 
retained the older form of speech, while the upper 
classes adopted the more elegant ; but, on looking 
through Rich. IT., I found the Queen exclaiming 
to a gardener :— 

“ Why dost thow say King Richard is deposed?” 
and him replying :— 
* Post you to London, and you'll find it so.” 

I fancied that the Laureate meant to convey the 
same opinion from the earlier scenes of his drama, 
wherein he makes the common people use thou and 
thine, and the courtiers you aan tease but when 
I came to the last act, I found King Philip using 
thou and you indiscriminately in one and the same 
conversation, and Queen Mary doing so in the 
course of a single speech (see p. 257, Act v. sc. 2). 

In the first scene of the first act the Third Citi- 
zen is made to say (whether by accident or design 
is not quite clear) :— 

“ Thou ’rt no such cockerel thyself, for thou was born 
v the tail end of old Harry the Seventh” (the italics are 
mine). 

Which is the more correct, the Saturday Review 
or the ancient and (according to the Times and 
Spectator) the modern Shakspeare ? 

Watrter S. Raueicu. 

Temple Club. 


[The use of “thou” and “you” is well illustrated in 
the famous scene when Coke was endeavouring to crush 
Raleigh :— 

“C. Thou art the most vile and execrable monster 
that ever lived. 

R. You speak indiscreetly, barbarously, and uncivilly. 

C. I want words sufficient to express thy viperous 
treason. 

R. I think = want words indeed, for you have spoken 
one thing half-a-dozen times. 

C. Thou art an odious fellow ; thy name is hateful to 
all the realm of England for thy pride. 

R. It will e near to prove a measuring cast between 
you and me, Mr. pangs 1 

C. Well, I will now make it appear to the world that 
there never lived a viler viper on the face of the earth 





than thou. Thou art a monster; thou hast an English 
face, but a Spanish heart. Thou viper ! for I thou thee, 
thou traitor. 

R. I am in no case to be angry.” 

At this day, in France, to thou (tutoyer) a person is 
sometimes to treat him as Coke treated Raleigh ; but it 
is also the privilege of kinsfolk, of mutual dear friends, 
and of couples dearer to each other than mere friends, 
to tutoyer—use the word “thou” for “you” in their 
spoken intercourse. There is an exemplification of one 
part of this subject in the following riddle :— 

“ Mon premier est un reptile. 

Mon second est plus tendre mais moins poli que vous. 

Mon tout est votre apanage.” 

This, of course, is addressed to a lady, and the solution is 
easily arrived at. ] 

“Free” Grammar Scuoors.—I have been ex- 
amining the four general indexes of “N. & Q.” 
with the object of finding some definition of the 
word Free, as used in the above connexion. I 
was the more inclined to the search from the 
fancy that I remembered the discussion of the 
subject in these pages. I may have been mis- 
taken in this respect; at least, my search has 
been in vain. That the word Free, in the charters 
and letters-patent of such schools, could not always 
have implied a perfectly free education for all 
pupils is apparent enough, as in one instance, to 
my own knowledge, the endowment at the period 
of issuing the letters-patent and for a century after- 
wards was utterly inadequate to the support of a 
master. Can any one state where the subject is 
discussed in “N. & Q.”? and, in failure of its 
being so, does any one know the technical mean- 
ing of the word in question, and whether an 
peculiar duties or privileges were associated wit 
the royal and other free foundations ? 

Asa REETH. 


Lorp Lytron’s “ Kine Artruur.”—I have seen 
it stated that Lord Lytton introduced several of 
his contemporaries into his King Arthur under 
thin disguises,—Ludovic, King of the Franks, for 
example, being Louis Philippe; Astutio, Guizot ; 
and Aron, Lord Palmerston. Under what names 
did Wellington, Macaulay, and Disraeli originally 
appear? I say originally, because a writer in the 
Illustrated Review of February 15th, 1871 (vol. i. 
p. 309), states that in successive editions of the 
poem Lord Lytton “not unwisely” eliminated 
many of “the more fugitive references,” and that 
in “ the last one” (published in 1870 by Charlton 
Tucker) many of these references were “in im- 
portant particulars transformed.” I should be 
glad to know what changes were made for the new 
edition respecting the distinguished men whose 
names I have enumerated. 

S. R. TownsHenp Mayer. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


ErsKINE AND Pett Famities.—Can you tell 
me anything (1) of a Mr. and Mrs. Erskine (he 
was of Lord Erskine’s family), who lived at York | 
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about the year 1780? There are beautiful portraits 
of them by Gainsberough. She was very hand- 
some. She was drowned in the river Ouse, at 
York. (2) The names of the parents of the Rev. 
John Pell, sometime Incumbent of Southwick, in 
Sussex, about the year 1600? He was father of 
the Hon. and Rev. John Pell, who served in some 
capacity under Cromwell. F. 0. Morris. 
Nunburnholme Rectory, York. 


Mr. — Horner.—In Simonds’s Diary (Camden 
Soc.), p. 226, mention is made of a Dr. Dereham, 
Incumbent of Stathern, co. Leicester, who enter- 
tained in his house a person named Horner as 
a school-master. This Horner is reputed to have 
held “many atheistical opinions.” Where shall 
I find an account of him? Guls. 


Heratpic.—To whom did the following coat of 
arms belong !—Argent, a chevron ermine between 
three goats’ heads erased, two and ene impaling. 
Argent, a cross through engrailed sable, between 
four martlets of the second. I have found them 
upon an old silver cup, with the letters R. C. A. H. 
underneath. Is there any family of the name of 
Holman entitled to bear them? I assume the first 
tincture to be argent in both cases, as there is 
nothing to show the contrary. ARMIGER. 


Earty Printep Booxs.—I have a copy of 
“ Erasmus de Duplict Copia Verborum, &c. Lon- 
dini excudebat Sibertus Roedius, anno 1556.” I 
do not find the name of any such printer either in 
Johnson’s Typography or in Dibdin’s Ames. What 
is known of him? I have also a copy of “ Faunus 
de Antiquitatibus Urbis Rome. Venetiis apud 
Michaelem Tramezinum, mpxurx.” Is this a rare 
book or of much value ? E. H. A. 


Men or Epvucation 1x TrapE.—Some years 
ago Lord Derby spoke on the subject of trade at 
the opening of a mechanics’ institute, somewhere 
in the northern or midland counties, to the effect 
that, professions being already overcrowded, men of 
education would be content to remain in trade. 
The Times had a leader on the speech at the time. 
If any of your readers can tell me the date of the 
delivery of the speech in question, or the name of 
the mechanics’ institute where it was delivered, I 
shall be exceedingly obliged. C. E. 


“ There was an Ape in the days that are earlier, 
Centuries passed and his hair became curlier ; 
Centuries more gave a thumb to his wrist, 

Then he was man and a Positivist.” 
What is the name of the book which contains, 
with several others, these lines by Mortimer Col- 

s? H. 8. 


Wittiam Lorp Moriey anp Monreacte, 
who was concerned in the discovery of the famous 
* Gunpowder Plot, had a daughter Elizabeth, who 





married Edward Cranfield. Was there any issue 
by this marriage? and was this Edward of the 
same family with Lionel Earl of Middlesex ? 

T 


PiscatoRIAL Ruymes.—Have any of your 
readers met with the following or similar lines ? 
The fact stated in them is known to most anglers : 

“ Why I cannot tell, 
But I know full well, 
With wind in the east, 
Fish bite not the least.” - 


“SuprLeMENTUM CHRONICHARUM,” 500 pages, 
printed in Venice, 1492.—I am anxious to obtain 
an idea of the probable value of a work thus called. 
It is in tolerable condition, and contains the en- 
graving of the six days’ work ; also various quaint 
woodcuts. CoLLEcToR. 


“Garret Lapir A Boo.”—What is the trans- 
lation of this, the motto of the old Barons of Upper 
Ossory, in Ireland? I have written to the Pro- 
fessors of Irish at Maynooth and Trinity College, 
Dublin, but it is apparently beyond their com- 
= to interpret what ought to be a well- 

nown war cry of the clan Fitz-Patrick. 

Geo. LipwILL. 


Is SILVER REQUIRED IN BELL-METAL ?—It is 
commonly believed that melodious bells owe their 
sweetness of tone to the introduction of silver into 
the alloy. Can any of your readers refer to some 
experiments tending to prove or disprove this 
belief ? CAMPANULA. 


Tue Queen, THE Duke or Lancaster.—At 
military gatherings in the County Palatine the 
royal toast is generally proposed as above. 
Although it is true that the property of the duchy 
goes with the crown, and not with the person, yet 
can a lady under any circumstances be called a 
duke ? A LANCASTRIAN. 


Tue Vicar or Savoy.—In Froude’s Nemesis of 
Faith (2nd ed., p. 76), on Markham’s interview 
with his bishop, the latter “took down a book 
from his shelves; it was the confession of the 
Vicar of Savoy ; he saw I knew it.” What book 
is here referred to, and who was the Vicar of 
Savoy ? 

In the same work of Froude, p. 80, it is said “a 
holy father of the Church defines one mode of the 
happiness of the blessed to be the contemplation 
of the torments of the damned.” Who was this 
father? I have seen a similar sentiment expressed 
by a writer of more modern date, in some such 
work as The Four Last Things, but I have un- 
fortunately lost the reference. Can any one kindly 
enable me to recover it ? E. V. 
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Heratpic.—To what family or name do the 
following arms belong?—Or, a chevron gules 
between three hazel(?) leaves slipped vert, on a 
chief of the third a lion’s head erased between two 
battle-axes (?) of the first. J. G. S. 





Replies. 


BANKS, (SOI-DISANT) BARONET. 
(5 §. iv. 87.) 

Thomas Christopher Banks died at Greenwich on 
September 30, 1854, in his ninetieth year. There 
is a memoir of him in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for February, 1855, to which I beg to refer your 
correspondent. 

In the year 1869 I purchased from Mr. Russell 
Smith a volume of “Sir” Thomas’s MSS., con- 
taining, inter alia, several original letters addressed 
to him by E. T. Brydges, James Knollis, “ Aud- 
ley,” “ Annandale,” Marcus Hill, Edwin B. Sandys, 
G. H. Rose, Henry Halford, &c., all of which are 
more or less interesting. The volume also con- 
tains pedigrees of Banks of Huggon House, Feizor, 
and Gigleswick, but Sir Thomas’s immediate an- 
cestry is not given. 

His parentage and early history were unknown 
to the writer of the memoir in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. From these papers it appears that he 
was the son of a Thomas Banks by a Miss Shuter ; 
and in the Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 
1764, the marriage of his parents is thus an- 
nounced :—“ Thomas Banks, Esq., one of the 
Gentlemen Pensioners, to Miss Shuter of Gough 
Square.” Among the papers in the volume before 
aime to are three letters addressed to the sot- 
disant baronet’s mother. One, undated, but en- 
dorsed, “ Answer’d Oct. 27th, 1759,” was written 
to her before her marriage by E. Hudson, “ after- 
wards (says a note upon the letter) Lady Graham.” 
The others are dated 1767, and are from “‘ M. Gar- 
land,” wife of the then Lord Mayor of York. In 
one of them Mrs. Garland refers to her “ dear Mrs. 
Banks’s” dear little boy, no doubt the future baro- 
net of Nova Scotia. From the following memo- 
randum, in the handwriting (I presume) of Mr. 
Banks, senr., it would appear that “ Sir Thomas” 
was in early life in the Navy :— 

“Capt. Banks, he Dyed at Rhode Island, Capt" of the 
Renown of 50 guns, Septem" 12th, 1777. Examined the 
Renown Books at the Navy Office. My son Tho* Chr* 
Banks is put down as Captain’s servant, in order to be 
ey time, and continued on the above ship’s books, 

io 

I transcribe the following characteristic letter 
from a copy in Sir Thomas’s own handwriting 
among these papers :— 

“Jan. 7, 1846. 

“ Sir,—I have had the honor of addressing two letters 
to you, but not having had any notice taken of them, I 
am led to the conclusion that the courtesy of a Gentleman 





would be a derogation from official importance to be con- 
ferred upon a quondam Pensioner in Tancred’s Hospital. 

“Tt is true that most untoward misfortunes and pecu- 
liar d tic unhappi induced me to seek that 
Asylum, but in doing so I am not aware that I forfeited 
in any respect that degree of character in which I was 
estimated and holden in public society as well as by my 
Relatives, Friends, and acquaintance, and, as such, came 
within the unsophisticated Qualifi specified by the 
Founder for his Whixley Pensioners. 

“The words ‘decayed and necessitated Gentlemen’ in 
my humble opinion do not debase them lower than the 
Qualifi™ prescribed for the 12 Students in Law, Physic, 
and Divinity at Lincoln’s Inn and Cambridge, namely 
that they should be ‘of such low abilities as not to be 
capable of obtaining the Educat" directed by the said 
Settlement without the assistance of sucha Charity as is 
thereby given.’ 

“The distinction between the two Classes seems to 
meet the fall of a Portarlington from Rank and Fortune 
to Poverty, and the rise of a Sugden from the Barber's 
Shop to Honor and preferment—the one is humiliated 
in the Eye of the mercenary World; but the other is 
adulated by it. 

“ Misfortune and Success form the Criterion for a man 
to experience a Kick or a Bow (Sic transit gloria mundi !). 





“The motto of the Founder of the School where I was 
educated was ‘ Manners maketh Man,’ which I am sorry 
to see is so little known and so seldom practised. 

“T have the Honor to remain, Sir, 
“Yo respectfully, 
oF. GB 


“Sir —— Simpkinson,” Xe. 

Some of the letters are addressed “ _H. Banks.” 
This was occasioned by the baronet’s signature, in 
which the T. and C. were so interwoven as to re- 
semble an H. H. 8. G. 

Stourbridge. 


Swirt : Drypen: Herrick (5" §. iv. 68.)—A 
genealogy of the Swift family is given by Wm. 
Monck Mason, bk. ii. ch. v. p. 227, of his History 
of the Cathedral and Collegiate Church of St. 
Patrick, Dublin. Thomas Monck Mason after- 
wards collected much additional matter, with a 
view to publishing a life of the Dean. From the 
rough copy of his MS. I extract the following :— 

“ Rev. Thomas Swift, Vicar of Goodrich and Bristow, 
in Herefordshire, married Elizabeth Dryden, daughter 
of (sic), and sister of the celebrated John Dryden; 
by her he had six sons and four daughters. The fifth 
son, Jonathan, married Abigail Erick, of Leicestershire, 
descended from Erick the Forrester (sic), who op 
William the Conqueror.” 

I send the particulars taken down at his entrance 
into Trinity College, Dublin, as I have never seen 
them, totidem verbis, in print :— 

“1682. Vicesimo quarto die Aprilis: Jonathan Swift, 
Pensionarius: filius Jonathani Swift: natus annos 
quatuordecim : natus in Comitatu Dublinensi : educatus 
sub ferula M" Ridar: Tutor, St. Geo. Ashe.” 

These entries are the records of the answers 
made by Swift himself to questions put to him 
officially. It has often occurred to me as vel 
strange that the mystery (may I call it ?) of Sw 
having the degree of B.A. conferred upon him, 
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speciali gratia, could have caused so much dis- 
pute. The clause in the statutes regulating this 
dispensation is :— 

“Nemo per specialem gratiam, sive sine exercitiis 
haud male prestitis, ad gradum promoveatur, nisi Regi 
a secretis consiliis fuerit, aut episcopus, aut nobilis, filiusve 
nobilis.” 

A foot-note, made b 
H. H. G. Mac Donnell, 
vost, states, p. 166 :— 

“ According to the view above taken of these rules, a 
resolution of the board is sufficient to dispense with this 
restriction.” 

Within my own experience several other in- 
stances have occurred of a degree having been 
conferred speciali gratid. It means that some 
merely technical or purely formal exercise has 
been dispensed with. It is the duty of the junior 
proctor to see that all the exercises prescribed by 
the statutes have been performed, and to submit 
to the board a list of the candidates who are pro- 
perly qualified. The private grace of the provost 
and majority of senior fellows being conceded, the 
public grace of the senate is supplicated, and, if 
granted, the degree is conferred. If any of the 
statutable exercises be omitted, the board possess 
and exercise a dispensing power. A vigorous pro- 
test against the continuance of such worthless tests 
as were imposed in Swift’s time commenced a 
quarter of a century ago, and after some time was 
successful. But in order to understand Swift’s 
position it may be as well to quote from one of 
the unpublished documents. After having 
answered successfully at the examination for 
the degree in Arts it was prescribed by the 
statutes :— 

“* Candidatus pro gradi Baccalaureatis in artibus, bis 
respondeat, et quater opponat; bis etiam declamet; 
semel Greect, semel Latiné: necnon tribus diebus in 
aula se sistat ab hora octavA antemeridiand, a Praposito 
et quolibet socio seniori, et totidem diebus, in domo 
Regentium, a quolibet Magistro artium examinandum : 
quinetiam teneatur ad preestanda exercitia, qua PRIORUM 
vocantur, sub reali cautione viginti solidorum ; ut quoque 
ad regendas sophistarum disputationes in aula, per 
spatium decem dierum, tempore Quadrigesimali.’ 

“The latter half of the duties here set forth is obso- 
lete, and is never thought of being enforced ; but the 
former half has not yet fallen into disuse. Indeed, if 
the candidates for degrees were required to stand in the 
public theatre of the college ab hord octavi anteme- 
ridiand, for the purpose of enacting such a solemn farce, 
they would speedily rebel, and the whole matter would 
be swept away; but the seeming harmlessness of the 
present exercise affords it for the present a spurious 
protection. It is therefore only the former part which 
is ever performed by the candidate. The proctor on 
the candidate’s visit hands a paper to him containing 
four quartettes of questions; the first quartette com- 
prising questions in Ethics, the second in Metaphysics, 
the third in Casuistry, and the fourth in Physics; and 
beneath is the first question of each of these four quar- 
tettes, taken from a paper now lying before me :— 

An omnia peccata paria sint ? 
An sensibus sit fidendum ! 


the editor of the statutes, 
Esq., son of the late pro- 





An bellum possit esse utrinque justum ? 

An terra sit immobilis? 
Upon questions of which these are fair imens, each 
candidate yo to write twenty-four syllogisms on the 
wrong side, and twelve upon the right. When three can- 
didates are thus prepared, each with a batch of syl- 
logisms and two theses, viz., one in Greek, upon any- 
thing at all,and one in Latin, in laudem philosophie, 
they proceed to the Examination Hall, accompanied by 
the proctor and a moderator, whose presence is ren- 
dered necessary, lest the disputants in the heat of 
debate should attempt to convince one another by any 
less harmless method than a syllogism ; and they gravely 
discuss, in the year of grace 1851, whether a man is to 
trust his senses, and whether the earth goes round the 
sun !” 

It can hardly be a matter of wonder that Swift, 
who hated the logic of the schools, and wrote such 
a bitter satire upon it in the seventh chapter of 
Martinus Scriblerus, should have disdained to 
perform such exercises. He was in advance of his 
age and refused; but the board then, as now, 
were guided by wisdom, and condoned the con- 
tumacy speciali gratid. B. E. N. 


Kyieuts oF THE Royat Oak (5 §. iv. 49.) 
—At the restoration of Charles II. to the throne 
of his fathers, a scheme was proposed by which 
those who had clung to the fallen cause of their 
king might be rewarded when that cause flourished 
again. This reward was to be an order of knight- 
hood, and all details were arranged, from the 
names of the recipients down to the insignia 
which they were to wear, and which were to be a 
ribbon and a medal, on which was a device of the 
king in the oak. But then stepped in that 
cowardly spirit of compromise and retreat which 
says, “Tread softly and be circumspect ; remember 
your friends love you too much to injure you, 
whereas your opponents don’t love you at all ; 
therefore cringe and give way to your opponents 
that you may not hurt their feelings, and never 
care that your friends suffer and are neglected.” 
And so it came to pass that the men who had 
risked life and fortune on behalf of their prince 
were to go undecorated and unhonoured, lest the 
sensitive feelings of the republicans should be 
injured. 

But one class of people refused to give in to this 
truckling spirit, and that class were “mine hosts.” 
They, in the fulness of their joy at being emanci- 
pated from stern Puritanic supervision, raised aloft 
in every village and town of the kingdom the 
insignia of the “ Royal Oak.” In Kent this sign 
is to be seen everywhere. And I recollect, in 
the pleasant town of Sevenoaks, that the com- 
fortable hotel there bearing this sign used to have 
at its portal a pane of glass on which was repre- 
sented the historic tree, in the branches of which 
the royal fugitive was crouched ; and I used to 
weave around that house many fancies, in which 
its rooms were peopled by the beauties so won- 
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drously depicted by Lely in the galleries of Knole 
House close by, and before which the king himself 
may have stopped, on his journeys from London 
to Tunbridge Wells, to quaff a glass to the 
health of that tree which had so well served 
him in a time of need, and uttering, as he drank, 
one of those pleasant jests of his at the thought 
of the moments of terrible anxiety he underwent 
so many years gone by, and which he could now 
afford to look upon with equanimity and good- 
humour. F. F. 


At the end of the first volume of Burke’s Hist. 
of the Commoners (edit. 1836) may be found, on 
p. 688, a list of Knights of the Royal Oak :— 

“ Gentlemen chosen by King Charles II. to be invested 
with the Order of the Royal Uak, and the value of their 
respective estates, a.p. 1660. From a MS. of Peter le 
Neve, Norroy. 

“This order of knighthood, projected by the restored 
monarch to perpetuate the loyalty of his faithful 
adherents, was wisely abandoned, under the apprehension 
that it might perpetuate likewise (sic) dissensions which 
were better consigned to oblivion.” 

On p. 693, under “ Westmorland,” the two follow- 
ing names occur :— 

Richard Braythwaite, Esq. . £ 600 per an. 
Sir Thomas Braythwaite, Knt. . 1500 ,, 
D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


Charles II. contemplated establishing an order 
of knighthood in commemoration of his escape at 
Boscobel, and a list of knights was prepared, but 
the project was abandoned. 

Hewry F. Ponsonsy. 


A list of the pro knights may be found in 
Noble’s History of the House of Cromwell. 


C. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 
Bexhill. 


Ir1su Socrery 1x THE SEvenTeentTH CENTURY 
(5™ S. iii. 467; iv. 72.)\—Francesca, replying to 
Dr. Topp’s query on the above subject, given bien 
little hope as to the correctness of his benevolent 
wishes for the Irish character in the seventeenth 
century, and even asserts that there is no doubt 
whatever of its “vulgarity.” Let me preface 
what I have to say on the subject by remarking 
that your correspondent writes of a time when the 
race of Irish chieftains had been almost extirpated 
under the iron rule of Mountjoy and of Strafford, 
and, a few years later on, by Cromwell in his piti- 
less rooting out of malignants ; of a time when the 
words of Turlough O’Neil’s messenger might be 
applied to the majority of his countrymen :— 

“* And other lords have seized his land, 
And faint and feeble is his hand, 
And all the glory of Tyrone 
Is like a morning vapour flown.” 

It is, besides, extremely doubtful whether the 
manners of the adventurers who thronged the 











corridors and banqueting hall of the Castle can 
be taken as at all representing the customs of those 
chieftains who still remained, and who, sunk in 
circumstance and ruined in estate, led a nomad 
existence among their formerdependents. It may, 
however, be admitted that defeat and subjection 
had sunk the Irish severe! degrees deeper into 
barbarism ; but in that respect they were not dif- 
ferent from the Saxons after the Norman conquest. 

But let us look at a brighter side of the picture— 
at their moral qualities as distinct from their phy- 
sical condition, and we shall find that, where hatred 
for an undoubted tyrant was not called into 
question, they had many claims to attract admira- 
tion, and that their faults were certainly not those 
generally included in the term “vulgar.” The 
fidelity of the army—such as it was—to James II, 
is worthy of all praise, and the sacrifices endured 
for him by the nation at large, and some families 
in particular, equalled that more pathetically 
recounted of the Cavalier houses and colleges in 
this country for his father. Any race capable of 
such abnegation for a principle, and fighting so 
bravely, if so unscientifically and so unfortunately, 
out of pure chivalry, cannot in any way be said to 
be deserving of contempt, even though the journals 
of English visitors declare intoxication to have 
been a “ disease epidemical.” 

After the Limerick Convention, considerably 
over 20,000 men left Ireland, preferring exile to 
the dishonour of acknowledging William as their 
lawful king. Even Francesca would admit that 
this constancy would atone for most of the dege- 
nerate habits into which society had fallen. Let 
me take the case of thirteen gentlemen of Ireland 
who left at this time, and let me recount some of 
their fortunes, as known personally to myself. All 
of them men of such wealth as was going, nominal 
lords of tracts of land almost boundless in extent, 
soldiers, and attracted to their sovereign by no 
ties of gratitude or of personal affection, yet they 
all had sacrificed everything for him, and one alone 
to my knowledge had levied 5,000 fighting men in 
his cause. 

Instead of proceeding to France as the majority 
did, they went to Vienna, where they arrived with 
nothing in their pockets save their pedigrees. Of 
those thirteen, twelve eventually obtained titles, 
and the thirteenth was a distinguished cavalry 
general. In the wars of the eighteenth century 
they and their descendants achieved distinction. 
Marshal Browne, who among the generals of Maria 
Theresa was equalled alone by the cautious Daun, 
claimed one of these adventurers as his father. 
A descendant of another was John Baptist, Count 
of Kavanagh, governor of Prague, and one of the 
most trusted advisers of the same sovereign. 
During the Seven Years’ War, there were of this 
family alone no less than three field-marshals. 
Marshal Count Nugent, who in this century was 
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long known as the father of the Austrian army, 
was another illustrious descendant of these ban- 
ished chieftains. Their exploits, and those of 
others in France, Spain, and Russia, kept alive the 
fact of Ireland’s existence ; and Irishmen, if unfor- 
tunate and defeated, were universally acknowledged 
to be gentlemen and soldiers, who for a good cause, 
and on impartial conditions, could equal in good 
breeding and in valour those of any other country, 
while for gratitude, for kindness, or protection, 
they were confessed to be without peers. 

Allow me to enter this protest to the conclusions 
likely to be drawn from Francesca’s remarks, 
and let me, as one of the few remaining representa- 
tives of these soldiers of fortune, make use of their 
deeds to encourage Dr. Topp in his kind wishes, 
and at the same time produce proof positive that 
in the seventeenth century there existed in Ireland 
men who only wanted the opportunity to show to 
what a height they could rise both in arms and 
in statesmanship. Beta. 


Earty Cuicnons (5% §. iii. 406.)—The chignon 
was an old fashicn in 1795. There is an amusing 
account of the head-dress & la Zodiaque in the 
Lady's Magazine for 1777, p. 374, in which— 

“ Just over the eyes a small curl of about four inches 
long and one and a half in diameter. The next curl 
over the ear six inches long and two and a half in dia- 
meter. The third curl falls just behind the ear, and is 
five inches long and two in diameter. The fourth de- 
scends towards the chinion, and measures six inches in 
length and two and a half or three in diameter. The 
fifth falls from between the two last towards the bosom 
just as low as the shoulder, and is of the same dimension 
as the last. The chinion is pretty full, and descends 
rather lower than it used to do.” 

Then follows an equally minute account of the 
hair on the top of the head, dressed out in a 
globular form representing a hemisphere, stars of 
jewels, a half moon over the left ear, and a broad 
ribbon over the toupee, having the signs of the 
Zodiac painted or embroidered on it, &c. In the 
London Magazine for 1764 there is an account of 
the wedding of the Princess Augusta of Bruns- 
wick, with engravings of both prince and princess. 
In that of the latter the head is turned on one 
side, and the position and shape of the chignon is 
well shown. ‘There are many good engravings 
showing this (very ugly) form of head-dress in the 
subsequent volumes of the London Magazine, such 
as those of the Countesses of Jersey and Coventry, 
in 1775 ; and Miss Ann Draper and Lady Harriot 
Foley, in 1776. In the former volume, too, there 
is also a likeness of the notorious Mrs. Rudd, with 
her hair dressed in the fashionable style of the 
time. Epwarp So.ty. 


Female head-dresses of this kind were in use 
very much earlier than 1795, Juvenal somewhere 
speaks of them, but Tertullian describes them 
ost as they are worn in the present day. 





He says, in his usual bitter and sarcastic style 
(De Cultu Fem., ii. vii.) :— 

“ Affigitis preeterea nescio quas enormitates capilla- 

mentorum, nunc in galeri modum, quasi vaginam capitis 
et operculum verticis, nunc in cervi cum retro suggestum. 
ee d mensuram neminem sibi adjicere posse pro- 
nunciatum est. Vos vero adjicitis ad pondus, colluras 
quasdam, vel scutorum umbilicos cervicibus astruendo. 
Si non pudet enormitatis, pudeat in quinamenti: ne 
exuvias alieni capitis, forsan immundi, forsan noceutis, 
et gehennz destinati, Sancto et Christiano capiti sup- 
paretis.” 
—You burden yourselves with enormous masses of 
false hair, either worked up into the shape of a 
helmet, as if for a protection to and covering of the 
head, or gathered up behind like the horns of a 
stag. The size is beyond all bounds, and the 
weight is increased by an indescribable kind of 
peruke, much like in shape to the boss of a shield. 
If you are not ashamed of the size, be ashamed of 
the filthiness of this monstrous gear; for how 
know you that you may not be fastening on a 
Christian head the frowsy, cast-off locks of some 
squalid wretch, or perhaps some miscreant doomed 
by his crimes to everlasting perdition ? 

What will your fair readers think of this? 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Allow me to inform Dr. Brxxers and the 
readers of “N. & Q.” that chignons were rather 
old-fashioned even in 1795. In L’Art de la Coéf- 
fure des Dames Francoises, by Legros, new edition, 
published in Paris in 1768, will be found engravings 
and descriptions of the chignons of that period, 
some of which represent the chignons of the pre- 
sent day. In this work they are described as 
“ chignons,” = 3 


Bett-Rincers’ Literature (5 §. iv. 62.)— 
Three examples in Cheshire churches have fallen 
under my notice, and of these the lines in the 
belfry at Wybunbury bear a close resemblance to 
those at Bangor-Iscoed quoted by A. R. Some 
that formerly existed in the church at Holmes 
Chapel were also similar, excepting the following 
variation in the last couplet :— 

* Observe these laws, and break them not, 

Lest you lose your pence for that.” 

The following lines in the belfry of Bowdon 
Church are remarkable for their length of metre, 
and for containing the provincialism “ gun of ale” 
for “ gallon” :— 

“ The Ringers’ Orders. 

** You Ringers all observe these orders well : 

He pays his sixpence that o’erturns a Bell ; 
And he that rings with either Spur or Hat, 
Must pay his sixpence certainly for that ; 

And he that rings and does disturbe y* Peal, 
Must pay his sixpence or a Gun of ale. 

These laws elsewhere in every Church are us’d, 
That Bells and Ringers may not be abused.” 

The most complete set of these rhymes that I 
have found may, I believe, still seen in 
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Hathersage Church, Derbyshire, during the restora- 
tion of which, many years ago, I made the follow- 
ing copy :— 

** You gentlemen that here do wish to ring, 

See that these laws ye keep in ev’ry thing, 
Or else be sure ye must without delay 

The penalty thereof to th’ ringers pay. 

First when you do into the ities come, 
Look if the ringers have convenient room ; 
For if you be an hindrance unto them, 
Fourpence you forfeit to these gentlemen ; 
Next, if you do intend here for to ring 

With hat or spurs on, do not touch a string; 
For if you do, your forfeit is for that 

Just fourpence, or else you lose your hat. 

If you a bell turn o’er, without delay 
Fourpence unto the ringers you must pay ; 
Or if you strike, miscall, or do abuse, 

You must pay fourpence for the ringers’ use. 
For ev’ry oath here sworn, ere you go hence 
Unto the poor then you must pay twelvepence ; 
And if that you desire to be enroll’d 

A ringer here, these orders keep and hold ; 
But whoso doth these orders disobey, 

Unto the stocks we will take him straightway, 
There to remain until that he be willing 

To pay his forfeit and the clerk a shilling.” 

The earliest of these effusions dates from the 
period of the Restoration, and although at one 
time they appear to have been very common, are 
now rarely to be met with. 

T. N. Brusurieip, M.D. 

Brookwood, Woking. 


Swiuaine Fears (5* §. iv. ery M. calls to 
mind a remarkable swimming feat, which was 
accomplished from Liverpool to Runcorn more 
than thirty years ago. I should say more than 
forty. He is right in his statement of the fact, 
but confuses together two separate persons engaged 
in it. One was Dr. Beddoe, a surgeon of Man- 
chester, who won the wager. The other was 
Matthew Vipond,—in the pronunciation of his 
comrades, “Mat Weepin,”—the landlord of a 
sporting tavern in Salford. He was left half a 
mile behind by the doctor, but swam the distance. 
Crowpowy. 


Will J. M. give the day upon which Dr. Vipond 
swam from Live 1 to Runcorn, that reference 
may be made to the papers of the time for further 
particulars ? We Ws. 


“Goto Harirax” (5" §. iv. 66.)\—This looks 
like a new application of the old proverb alluded 
to in “N. & Q.” 1* 8. xii. 318; 3°¢S. v. 57; and 
4" 8. v. 231. If I may offer an earlier notice of 
“the Halifax Gibbet Law,” and its corresponding 
“ Jeddart Justice,” take this. Speaking of “Ob- 
stinacie,” the Rev. Jos. Wybarne says :— 

“ Which seruilefieth [rather a new word] a man to his 
will so nt —— = ~ , a th - 
times married to same wife, alwa iarri 
alwayes faint to be reconciled : the Y— und of this 
phrensie is, that men Will before they deliberate ; first 








executing the prisoner, then enquiring of his demerits, 
as men say yf doe at Halifax, or as some haue done in 
religion, first broching a new doctrine, then setting 


Clarkes a worke to maintain it by exquisite argument.” 
See A New Age of Old Names, small 4to., 1609. 
J. O. 


This expression was very common about Looe, in 
East Cornwall, fifty years ago, and probably is so 
still, ‘ Halifax” was employed by persons who en- 
joyed mild profanity, and was suggested, no doubt, 
by the somewhat near resemblance of Hal and 
Hell. “Goto blazes” was also common in the 
same district ; but this, being also profane, was 
sometimes modified into “Go to St. Blazey,” a 
town in Cornwall, which did quite as well. I 
knew a wealthy old farmer near , who, having 
a horror of profanity, was wont when angry to 
address his men and boys with “ Bless your eyes 
and limbs.” Ws. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


This saying has, I think, been imported into 
America from the old country, and is but a polite 
way of directing a person to go to Hell. 

** From Hull, Hell, and Halifax, 
Good Lord, deliver us,” 
is a saying well known in these parts. Hull is 
bracketed with the place of torment, because on 
a memorable occasion it refused to admit its king 
within its walls. Halifax has a like evil position 
on account of its harsh gibbet law. 
Epwarp Pracock, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Upton, Lixcotn (5% §. iv. 88.)—The inscrip- 
tion may be thus explained. The bar was 
Richard’s and Robert’s (possibly a double Chris- 
tian name), when he was about fourteen years old, 
from the gift of his stepfather, in the year of the 
last suffering of the saints, or of the persecution of 
the English Puritans, and their emigration to Vir- 
ginia, A.D. 1608. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Tue Brince or Sieus (5* §. iv. 89.)—It sim- 
plifies and confines this question of date within 
its proper limits if we recall to mind that the 
destructive fires at Venice, in the years 1419 and 
1479, enforced the re-construction of entire apart- 
ments, corridors, and facades of the portion of the 
Ducal Palace behind the Bridge of Sighs, both 
towards the court and canal. But after the terrific 
fire in 1574 (commonly called the Great Fire), the 
shape even of the buildings was altered by the 
transposition of the State dungeons, formerly at 
the top of the palace, to the other side of the Rio 
del Palazzo, and the erection of the Bridge of 
Sighs to connect the prisons by a covered gallery 
with the Doge’s heer? crear The completion of 
these extensive alterations in 1589, by the re 
nowned architect Antonio da Ponte, brought the 
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whole edifice into its present form, so that, on his 
visit in 1817, the poet 
“ Stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand.” 
Childe Harold, canto iv. 1. 

Cf. Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, London, 1853, 
vol. ii. pp. 302-4. Wituiam Piatt. 

Conservative Club. 


“Tue Bisuors’ Brsie, 1572” (5" §. iii. 348.) 
—The price of the Great Bible was fixed by royal 
mandate at 10s. unbound, and 12s. bound and 
clasped. Lewis, in his History of Translations, 
speaking of the edition of 1584, makes this re- 
mark :— 

“Thus I find it mentioned in the fore-mentioned 
book of accounts of the Churchwardens of Crundal, in 
1585 :—‘ Paid for lack of a Bible at Canterbury, ls. 3d.’” 
This, of course, is not evidence of the price of the 
edition of 1572, but I think it gives a fair pre- 
sumption of a major and a minor limit, as it was 
the policy of the time to reduce the price of Bibles 
as much as possible. The value of money then may 
be estimated at about tenfold of our present 
currency, so that 10s. then equal 5/. now. 

B. E. N. 


“CayENNE” on “Kyan” (5" §. iv. 67.)— 
Pror. AtrwE LL speaks of the “kyan” of our fathers. 
Whose fathers? I was taught five-and-twenty 
years ago to eschew a pronunciation as vulgar 
which your correspondent thinks “ will soon not 
only be old-fashioned but insufferable,” and I 
have not heard “Will you give me the kyan?” 
from any person of education for many years. 
Pror. AtrwE 1 finds that society is in a fair way 
to attain the French pronunciation of Cayenne, 
and gives “kaen” as an equivalent. Surely the 
old vulgarism was as near “ French of Paris” as 
this example. In an excellent manual of geo- 
graphical pronunciation, published by Stanford, 
the equivalent for Cayenne is Ki-en’. The “old 
pepper-caster” was probably a chef-deuvre of 
some illiterate engraver, who gave a phonetic 
version of the only pronunciation he had heard. 

W. Wuistoy. 


I perfectly recollect, about half a century ago, 
an old pepper-caster of dark-blue glass, lettered 
in gold “ Kyan,” and I think such was the frequent 
pronunciation of that day. T. W. Wess. 


Heti-Kerties (5@ §. iv. 105.)—Siema mis- 
quotes the extract from Phrase and Fable. The 
words are “three miles long,” not “three miles 
deep.” Probably three miles long is a gross 
exaggeration, more fitted for “ Fable” than Fact, 
but three miles deep would certainly require cor- 
rection “in the next edition” of what Siema is 
pleased to call a “ most useful book.” 

‘E. Coppam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 





The kettles were measured by Mr. Grose in 
October, 1774, and to his description he annexed 
a cut :— 

“‘ Diameter of the kettles A, B, and C (these communicate 
with each other) about 38 yards; diameter of D (quite 
separate) about 28 yards. A, 19 ft. 6 in. deep; B, 
14 ft. deep; C,17 ft. deep; D, 5 ft. 6 in. deep. This 
_ close to the turnpike road from Darlington to 
Croft.” 

Sam. Suaw. 

Andover. 


ArmoriAL Bearines (5@ §. iv. 67.)—It is 
not legal for any female to use a crest; but 
whether “living at home with her father,” or 
living elsewhere, a lady can, of course, display her 
family arms in any way she may think fit, 
whether she be married or single. H. 8. G. 


MATERNAL AncestTRY oF Drypewn (5" S. iv. 
69.)—The name of Dryden’s maternal grandfather, 
sometime Rector of Aldwincle All Saints’, was 
Henry Pykering, son of Sir Gilbert Pykering, 
Knt., of Tichmarsh. For further information 
Cix. may consult Ward’s Popular History of 
the Aldwineles (Architectural Society of the Arch- 
deaconry of Northampton). 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


\ 


“PrpomeTerR ” (5 §, iv. 85.)—It is best, if one 
must exercise one’s ingenuity at correcting words 
generally accepted, to make as little change as 
possible. Podometer would really express the idea 
better than pedometer or hodometer. Podometer 
would mean “a measurer of footsteps,” and that 
is what a pedometer does ; for it does not measure 
the distance travelled, but the number of steps 
taken. ‘“Oddpetpos (also 6d6eTpov) means (1) an 
instrument for measuring distance ; (2) one who 
covers ground, a pedestrian. Hodometer would 
bring to our mind a chain or the like, podometer a 
deceptive little instrument that merely counts our 
strides as we walk, non passibus equis. 

H. 8. Sxrproy. 

Cheltenham. 


Aw Otp Biste (5 §. iv. 107.)—If the date 
(1551) given by W. H. S. is correct, he may 
depend that his Bible is not a copy of the version 
commonly known as Tyndale’s. If W. H. S. 
will refer to Psalm xci. verse 5, which in our 
Authorized Version reads, “Thou shalt not be 
afraid for the terror by night, nor for the arrow 
that flieth by day,” he will find, if his Bible was 
printed before 1539, the following rendering :— 
“Thou shalt not be afraid of any bugges by 
night,” &c., meaning, of course, bogies or boggarts, 
and not the objectionable little insect that is a 
terror to most people. The word “ bugges” occurs 
in this passage in dale’s, Rogers’s or Matthew’s, 
and Taverner’s Bible, but the three versions differ 
so much that they cannot be mistaken for one 
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another by any one who has the slightest know- 
ledge of early printed Bibles. 

It is difficult without seeing the book to give 
the information W. H. 8. requests as to its pecu- 
niary value and the desirability of rebinding it. 
If it is an imperfect copy of the edition I guess 
from the vague description given, it is worth about 
50s.; but if W. H. S. likes to have the original 
covers removed and replaced by an expensive 
modern binding, and the margin well cut down to 
make the edges smooth, the value of the book will 
then be about 25s. 

W. H.5S. is incorrect in assigning “the early 
part of 1600” as the date the Breeches Bible was 
first printed. I have copies of many editions of 
the Genevan version of an earlier date than 1600. 
The first was printed in 1560. J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield. 

[Mr. Dore is good enough to add that, if W. H. S. will 
forward him the book and bear the expense of carriage, 
he will give W. H. S. all the information in his power. } 


The Bible described by W. H. 8. containing 
Tyndale’s prologues, notes, &c., with quaint wood- 
cuts, and printed in 1551, is the reprint of Taver- 
ners Bible by John Daye, with some slight 
variations of the text by Ed. Becke. It has the 
Third Book of Maccabees introduced for the first 
time. It is but rarely found in a perfect state. 

W. H. S. is mistaken in supposing that the 
Genevan, or Breeches, Bible was first printed in 
1600. The first edition was printed at Geneva in 
1560. Many others followed it before that of 
Tomson in 1600. G. B. B. 


If W. H. 8. will write to me, I will give him 
some information as to whether his Bible is worth 
binding ; but it is necessary to know more con- 
cerning it—what is the condition, and what is the 
version and date,—details not needful to appear 
in your paper. The owner had better perfect the 
copy if he can, and possibly I may be able to 
assist him. Francis Fry. 

Cotham, Bristol. 


“THe ParTerReE or Fiction, Poetry, His- 
TorY, LITERATURE, AND THE Fine Arts” (5 §. 
iv. 108.)—This work was in five volumes, and the 
first volume was published by the late Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange, and bears date 1834. 
Volumes two, three, four, and five were published 
by Effingham Wilson, junior, 16, King William 
Street, London Bridge, and they bear the following 
dates : vol. ii. Midsummer, 1835 ; vol. iii. Christ- 
mas, 1835; vol. iv. Midsummer, 1836; and 
vol. v. Christmas, 1836. Soon after that The 
Parterre became the property of Thomas Tegg & 
Son, and was re-issued and sold by them. She 


work is quite out of print and scarce. The literary 
portion was, I believe, under the direction of 
several editors, and among the names of those 





who contributed articles I find Allan Cunningham, 
Thomas Miller (the basket-maker poet), &c. The 
illustrations are by Samuel Williams, and were at 
the time considered good and effective. 

Witiiam Teco. 


Hovsetine Prope (5 §. iv. 109.).—We may, 
I think, assume that fourteen was about the age 
at which people usually became communicants ; 
and as all persons were obliged to become partakers 
of the Sacrament, we shall have no difficulty in 
arriving, approximately at least, at the number of 
the population of a parish from the number of 
houseling people. The proportion of children 
under fourteen years of age to persons fourteen 
and upwards is ‘5003 ; hence by adding one-half 
to the number of houseling people you arrive at 
the sum of the population. T have always adopted 
this principle, and believe it to be sufficiently near 
the fact. If, however, it be thought there is any 
error in the data, I shall be glad to have it pointed 
out. Joun Macueay. 

Hammersmith. 


This ought to be written “husseling people” 
according to Cowel, who in his Law Dictionary 
adds :— 

“The Parishioners of Leominster, in a petition to King 
Edward the Sixth, set forth that in their Town there 
were to the number of 2000 Husseling People, &c., that 
is 2000 Communicants, for Hussel in the Saxon Tongue 
signifies the Holy Sacrament.” 

B. E. N. 


Mitton’s “L’AtieGro” (5% §S. i. 406 ; ii. 94, 
153, 378; iii. 178, 297, 356 ; iv. 97.)—It may be 
worthy of notice that the line quoted by Cantas 
from Tottell’s Miscellany (1557), p. 4, occurs also 
in a sonnet on Spring, written by the Earl of 
Surrey, who was put to death in the reign of 
Henry VIII. :— 

“The Sweet Season that bud and bloome forth bringes, 
With grene hath cladde the hyll and eke the vale; 

The Nightingall with fethers new she singes, 

The turtle to her mate hath told her tle.” 
Artaur J. Cuark KENNEDY. 


Orre’s Portrait or Dr. Jonnson (5% S. iii. 
488 ; iv. 117.)—There is, I find, a portrait of 
Johnson “engraved by Heath from an original 
painting by Opie, in the possession of Mr. Harri- 
son,” by whom it was published on March 14, 
1786. This seems a finished portrait, and with 
the wig, whereas that which Crowpown tells us 
of in Sir John Neeld’s possession is, he says, un- 
finished, and without the wig. Whatever the 
history of these two portraits, cannot the latter— 
which answers most to the description—be made 
known to the public by engraving also ? 

Quivis. 


Aycrent Bett Lecenps (5 §. iii. 209, 415, 
457, 517 ; iv. 113.)—*I regret,” observes B. E. N. 
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(p. 113), “I have not been able to find Mr. Ella- 
combe’s book on bells in any library to which I 
have access.” I have the pleasure to inform him 
that this library possesses Mr. Ellacombe’s Bells of 
the Church: a Supplement to his Church Bells of 
Devonshire, but not the latter. Besides campana, 
which has been designated @nea machina, we find 
campanum and campanarium. See Beyerlinckii 
Theatrum Vite Humane and Ducange. 
BIBLioTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Steerers in Cuurcn (5 §. iii. 266, 414; iv. 
71.)—I well remember, half a century ago, it was 
the custom for the verger (?) to walk about during 
divine service in the church of Dewsbury, York- 
shire, armed with a long stick. This he applied 
very vigorously on the heads of sleeping children. 
He was always called “ the dog-nawper.” 

H. E. Witkrysoy. 

Anerley. 

“Gay (Gry) anp” (5 §. iii. 286, 414; iv. 52.) 
—Sir Walter Scott may still further be quoted as 
to the meaning given to “gey” in Scotland. In 
chap. i. of Guy Mannering :— 

“ Kippletringan was distant at first ‘a gey bit,’ then 
the ‘gey bit’ was more accurately described as ‘ aiblins 
three mile,’ then the ‘three mile’ diminished into ‘ like 
a mile and a bittock,’ then extended themselves into 
‘four mile or thereawa’,’ and lastly a female voice, having 
hushed a wailing infant which the spokeswoman carried 
in her arms, assured Guy Mannering ‘it was a weary 
lang gate yet to Kippletringan, and unco heavy road for 
foot passengers.’ ”” 

In a note, by Mr. Andrew Shortrede, to Lock- 
hart’s Life of Sir Walter, it is said that— 

“Some surprise was expressed one morning at break- 
fast, in my father’s house, at the tenaciousness of his 
memory; and to a remark of my mother, that he seemed 
to know something of the words of every song that ever 
was sung, he replied,—‘ I dare say it would be gey ill to 
kittle me in a Scots ane, at ony rate.’” 

J. Macray. 


_ Yorksurre Vittace Games (5% §, iii. 481 ; 
iv. 51.)—The Kentish game referred to by Mr. 
HaRLowe was a popular one with the little boys 
and girls at a dame’s school in the city of Glou- 
cester, which I attended about the year he men- 
tions (1520). As I was then but four years old, 
and have not seen it played since, I dare say I 
have forgotten some of the lines, but my recollec- 
tion of it is that the children stood in a line, and 
a nd and girl advancing towards them, the boy 
said :— 


“ Here comes a noble knight of Spain, 
Courting to your daughter Jane.” 
To which one of the girls replied :— 
“ My daughter Jane is much too young 
To hear your false and flattering tongue.” 
To this the juvenile knight replied :— 
“ Be she young, or be she old, 
For a price she must be sold.” 





Whereupon the lady mother, irate, rejoined :— 
“ Turn back, turn back, thou scornful knight, 
And rub thy spurs, they are not bright.” 
His knightly honour thus assailed, the boy replied : 
‘* My spurs are bright and richly wrought, 
For a price they were not bought, 
Nor for a price shall they be sold, 
Neither for silver nor for gold. 
And so good-bye, my lady gay, 
For I must ride another way.” 
And then, I think, there ensued some kissing and 
changing of places, and a repetition of the per- 
formance. J. J. P. 


“ Silly old man” is still a popular kissing-ring 
game in Lancashire. The children form a ring 
round one in the middle, then they run round 
singing :— 

** Silly old man, he walks alone, 
He walks alone, he walks alone ; 
Silly old man, he walks alone, 
He wants a wife and can’t get one. 
All go round and choose your own, 
And choose your own, 
And choose your own ; 
All go round and choose your own, 
And choose a good one or else choose none.” 
Here the child in the centre chooses some one 
from the circle, and they take hold of each other’s 
hands :--- 
** Now, young couple, you ’re married together, 
You ’re married together, 
You’re married together ; 
Now, young couple, you’re married together, 
Your father and mother you must obey ; 
So love one another like sister and brother, 
And now, young couple, pray kiss together.” 
W. R. Crepianp. 
Campfield. 


Haneine 1x Cuarns (4% §. x. xi. xii. passim; 
5 §. i. 35; iii. 378; iv. 37, 98.)—I remember 
killing snipe in the Greenwich marshes close 
under one of the gibbets. In 1828 I was not old 
enough to carry a gun. 

There were gibbets above as well as below 
Blackwall, on the Kentish side of the river. 

H. D. C. 


Dursley. 


Cuurcu Book Estrises (5 §. iv. 65, 96.)— 
Emote, or Emota, is a name occurring in Acts of the 
Chapter of Ripon (just about to be published by 
the Surtees Society) for Emma, like Annot for 
Anna. 

Pyes: In the Ripon Fabric rolls occurs a pay- 
ment for chains to fasten Ordinals or Pyes to stalls. 

Hugocien is probably Hugutio, or Uguitio, of 
Pisa, who published a dictionary, on which see 
Prompt. Parv., pref. xxiii. 

A coupe for the Sacrament: Probably for the 
unconsecrated wine given to communicants after 
the sacrament. Payments for this wine occur in 
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Ripon accounts ; and in Myre’s book (E. E. T. 8.) 
are directions for instructing the people against 
supposing it is the sacrament of the blood which 
they receive. It was given professedly to cleanse 
the mouth with; really, perhaps (at first), as a 
sort of concession to such as objected to being de- 
prived of the consecrated cup. 

Rochettis: Used for parish clerks in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, as at Boothby Pagnell :—“ An 
alb, w’ch we made a rochet for o* clerk, A° d’ni, 
1563.”—Peacock’s Mon. Sup., p. 53. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Brigg. 


Tue “Earty Enetisn” Contraction FoR 
“Jesus” (5@ §S. ii. 265, 375, 437; iii. 15, 74, 
211, 389; iv. 97.)—All I have to rejoin to Dr. 
Dixon is what I said before, that such an asser- 
tion as that contained in his letter,—whether his 
own or anybody else’s, whether Masonic or anti- 
Masonic,—requires proof, and that if, for the pre- 
serving of Masonic secrets or for any other reason, 
proof cannot be given, the assertion should either 
not be made at all, or nobody should be asked or 
expected to believe it. As for my “call,” does 
Dr. Drxon really think I ever expected any 
Mason to answer it? Human nature is a great 
deal too fond of mystery or supposed mystery ; 
and I should as soon expect any Mason to reveal 
the grand secret of Masonry itself—if there be one. 

C. F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Tue “Seven Communes” or Vicenza (5% §. 
iv. 68, 117.\—Mr. Liorp Owen will find infor- 
mation about the “Seven Communes” in the 
following works, quoted by Biondelli, Studii Lin- 
quistici, Milano, 1856 :— 

** Agostino dal Pozzo. Memorie istoriche delle popo- 
lazioni alpine, etc. Vicenza, 1820.” 

“ Andrea Schmeller. Uber die Sogenannten Cimbern 
der VII. und XIII. Communen auf den renedischen 
Alpen, und ihre Sprache.” 

This paper was read in 1834, and published (the 
same year ?) in the reports of the Royal Academy 
of Munich (best according to Biondelli). 

“Gabriele Rosa. Memoria. Published in the Rivista 
Europea, Nos. 8and 9. A° 1845.” 

W. v. E. 


I paid a visit to Le Sette Communi some six 
years back, and read a paper on the subject before 
the Anthropological Society of London. There 
are two very good vocabularies of the language. 
One is by Pezzo. See also Adelung’s Mithridates. 

R. 8. Cuaryocx. 

Paris. 


P.S.—The country may be entered vid Vicenza 
and Schio, or by Bozen and Vigo, through the 
Dolomite district. 


Tae AvstraALiaAN Warttie-Tree (5™ §. iv. 7, 
75.)—Mr. Charles Moore, of the Sydney Botanic 





Gardens, in his pamphlet on the Indigenous 
Woods of New South Wales, mentions two varieties 
and their properties. As his remarks are brief I 
give them in full :— 

“ Acacia decurrens—Green-Wattle. A tree 30 to 40 
feet high; bark much prized for tanning ; wood strong, 
light, and tough ; much used by coopers for staves. 

“ Acacia dealbata—Silver-Wattle. A handsome small- 
sized tree; like that of the preceding species, the bark 
is much used for tanning; the wood is tough, light, and 
largely used for staves.” 

The latter tree bears a yellow blossom giving 
forth a rich aromatic perfume. I have heard that 
the tree contains medicinal properties, but cannot 
say what they are. Indeed, the results of investi- 
gations into the medicinal or commercial properties 
of Australian trees or plants are as yet very small. 

E. A. P. 


Jouy, Rivetr AND THE STaTvE OF Cuartes I, 
at Cuarine Cross (5 8. iii. 348 ; iv. 34.)— 
Some account of this will be found in Bramble- 
tye House, but on what authority I can’t say. 
I remember in a very old number of “ N. & Q.”* 
a query regarding this same Rivett, who was, it 
is stated, an iron merchant of London. From 
him Rivett, M.P. for Derby in the last century, 
and well known in that town, claimed descent. 
The daughter of Rivett, M.P. for Derby, married 
General Carnac, Commander-in-Chief in India. 
Her picture (lately at Bethnal Green Museum), by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, is well known. The General, 
dying without issue, left his property to his 
brother-in-law, Rivett, on the condition he should 
assume the name of Carnac in addition to that of 
Rivett. The late Sir James Rivett-Carnac, M.P., 
Governor of Bombay, and the present Sir J. 
Rivett-Carnac, late M.P. for Lymington, are of 
this family, some of whom may be able to give 
further information. ALIQUID. 


STaTUTES AND ORDINANCES OF THE LoNG 
PARLIAMENT AND CromweE tu (5* §. iv. 7, 94.)— 
I have seen in the Guildhall Library in the City a 
collection in four or five volumes, which purports 
to be a complete collection of the ordinances of 
Cromwell, and is most interesting. Mr. Overall, 
the ever-obliging librarian, will, I am sure, aid by 
indicating all that bears upon the subject in this 
now most valuable library. C. Watrorp. 


ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH (5 §, iv. 8.)—As an 
answer to this query, I do not think I can do 
better than to quote what Bishop Patrick says :— 

“Which Hierome interprets the Saviour of the World. 
But the whole stream of interpreters carry it for 
another signification, which is the interpreter of secrets, 
or the revealer of future things. See Sixt. “Amama, 
Athan. Kirker in his Prodromos, cap. v., and our 
countryman J. ory, chap. xvi. of his observations. 
Who, with Mr. Calvin, think it is ridiculous to attempt to 
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make this sense out of the Hebrew language. And yet 
there are those who think they have done it with success. 
Tzaphan being to hide or cover; whence Tzaphnath, 
that which is hidden or secret ; and Panah, signifying to 
look into or contemplate. So that Campeg. Vitringa 
thinks Josephus and Philo not to have if interpreted 
this word,’Oveipoxpirng and cpurray eiperne (Observ. 
Sacr., Lib. i. cap. 5), an Interpreter of Dreams, and a 
finder out of things hidden. Dut as Jacchiades observes 
upon Dan. i. 7, that the Zgyptian and Persian Kings 
gave names for Honour and Glory (in token of their 
supreme greatness and authority), so it was most for 
their glory to give them out of their own language. 
And therefore, if this be the meaning of Zaphnath 
Paaneah, the Egyptian tongue and the Hebrew had a 
great affinity one to the other.” 


Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


There are two words about the meaning of 
which much uncertainty exists, and, I fear, must 
continue to exist. One is referred to above, the 
other occurs in v. 43 of the same chapter, “ And 
they cried before him Abrech!” Interpreters are 
divided into two classes, those who adopt a 
Hebrew, and those who maintain an Egyptian, 
origin for the words. The latter seem to have the 
best of the argument ; but CaurcHpown may 
read a pretty full discussion of the questio verata 
in Rosenmuller’s Scholia in Vet. Test. and in 
Kalisch’s Commentary on the O. T. (Lond., 1858), 
together with the authorities therein referred to. 

B. E 


E. N. 


“Drunken Barnasy’s Four Journeys” 
(5" §. iii. 49, 120, 152, 278.)—From an edition 
in 2 vols. small 8vo., Barnabie Itinerarium 
(edited from the first edition Wy Joseph Haslewood, 
Lond., 1820), in this library, I extract the follow- 
ing :— 

1. The second volume (of Haslewood) is a verbatim et 
titeratim reprint of the first edition. 

2. The second edition is quoted (by Haslewood) as 
“Drunken Barnaby’s Four Journeys to the North of 
England. In Latin and English Verse. Wittily and 
Merrily (tho’ near one hundred years ago) composed. 
Found among some musty old books, that had a long 
time laid by in a Corner, and now at last made publick. 
To which is added Bessy Bell :— 

* Hic si quem quzris, ille quem requiris, 
Toto notus in orbe Britannus.’—Hor. 
Barnabas Ebrius. London: for 8. Illidge [&c.], 1716. 
Small octavo, 83 leaves.” 

3. The third edition is quoted as “ Drunken Barnaby’s 
Four Journeys, &c. The third edition, illustrated with 

veral new copper cuts. London, printed for S. Illidge 
under Serle’s Gate, Lincoln’s Inn New Square, 1723. 
Small octavo, 102 leaves.” 

4. The fourth edition is quoted as “Drunken Bar- 
naby’s Four Journeys,&c. The fourth edition, illustrated 
with several neat copperplates. London, printed by 
W. Stuart, No. 67, Paternoster Row, MpccLXxvi. Small 
octavo, 102 leaves.” 

5. The fifth edition is quoted as ‘‘ Drunken Barnaby’s 
Four Joumeys to the North of England. London, 

rinted for J. Harding, No. 36, St. James Street, 1805. 
and small octavo, 98 leaves.” 


i A’ The sixth edition is thus quoted, “Same title, 





7. The Irish edition is quoted as “ Drunken Barnaby’s 
Four Journeys to the North of England. In Latin and 
English Verse. Wittily and Merrily... (as see No. 2). 
Dublin, printed for William Williamson, Wholesale 
Stationer and Bookseller at Mecazenas’s Head, in Bride 
Street, mpcotx11. Octavo, 72 leaves.” 

8. The seventh edition is quoted as “ Barnabie 
Itinerarium ; or, Barnabee’s Journal. The seventh edi- 
tion. To which are prefixed an Account of the Author, 
now first discovered; a Bibliographical History of the 
former editions of the Work, and Illustrative Notes. 
London, &c., 1818.” 


Marcus CLARKE. 
The Public Library, Melbourne. 


Tue Bisnops’ Bratz (5"§. iii. 347.) —This trans- 
lation of the Bible was made by fifteen different 
individuals, under the supervision of Abp. Parker. 
A portion was assigned to each, and each placed 
his signature at the end of that portion for which 
he was responsible. In the edition of 1568, at the 
beginning of the Psalms there is placed a beauti- 
fully executed engraving of Secretary Cecil in his 
robes, placed between two pillars bearing his 
motto, “ Cor unum, via una,” and holding in his 
hand an open book. On the upper right-hand 
corner of the page there is inscribed in minute 
character the letter T, followed from right to left 
by some Hebrew and Rabbinic letters, and under- 
neath the large initial letter of “Blessed.” These 
are the initials, T. B., of the name of the translator, 
which are also signed at the end. According to 
Lewis (History of Translations), they stand for 
Thomas Becon or Beecon, Prebendary of Can- 
terbury ; but Whittaker (Historical and Critical 
Enquiry), with more probability, assigns them to 
Thomas Bentham. The translator has interchanged 
the names of Lord and God throughout, even when 
they occur together, as in Ps. lxxxviii., but I 
cannot conjecture the reason, except it be from an 
affectation ef originality. It must be remembered 
that Abp. Parker’s object in setting forth this 
edition was not to produce a new version, but to 
test and correct Cranmer’s Bible, the translation 
then commonly in use, by a critical examination 
of the inspired originals. As regards the Psalms, 
this comparison could not have been favourable. 
I can find no precedent for the change in any 
Psalter, either printed or MS., antecedent to 1568. 
In the edition of 1572, the version of the Great 
Bible is printed along with it in parallel columns, 
and in that of 1578, and subsequently, the former 
alone is printed. With regard to this omission, 
Lewis remarks :— : 

“In 1584 and 1595 the Book of Psalms is according to 
the translation of the Great Bible only, that of the 
Bishops’ translation being now quite omitted, to save 
expense I tr though when this saving humour 
commenced I do not find.” 

I have examined all the editions mentioned 
above, and am of opinion that the omission of 
T. B.’s version was owing to the growing dis- 
favour with which it was regarded. 8B. E. N, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[5" 8. LV. Ave. 21, °75. 





Tue Towntey Couiiection (5% §. iv. 108.)— 
The following notes, taken from information given 
at the back of my engraving of Clytie (one of a set 
of engravings of the Townley Marbles), may, per- 
haps, be of interest to your correspondent E. B. 
It is called “ Bust of an Unknown Female ” :— 


“Tt has received different appellations as ‘ A Grecian 
lady’; ‘ Isis resting upon the flower of the nymphz lotus’ ; 
mm * Daphne enveloped in the laurel.’ Mr. Townley 
called it ‘Clytie rising from the sunflower.’ It is pro- 
bably no more than the portrait of a lady executed in 
the bance period of art by a Greek artist. It was pur- 
chased at Naples in 1772 from the Laurenzano family, in 
whose possession it had been for many years. 

“ Mr. Townley valued this bust above, perhaps, all his 
other marbles, and an incident occurred during the riots 
in London in 1780 which evinced the estimation in which 
he held it. The fury of the mob was especially directed 
against the Catholic inhabitants, and the house in Park 
Street, in which was the principal portion of Mr. 
Townley’s collection, having been marked by these de- 
stroyers, he, like others, withdrew in haste, apprehend- 
ing their immediate attack. He had secured his cabinet 
of gems, and was taking, as he then feared,a last view of 
his marbles, when he seized the bust alluded to, and con- 
veyed it to his carriage. He used jocosely to call it his 
wife.” 

Grorce MAckEY. 

Nursery Rimes (5" §S. iii. 441; iv. 34, 77.) 
—I meant it to be evident that I was in jest, and 
never thought of seriously proposing that the 
vicarage should accept either the original or the 


“improved ” version of the rime in question. 
we Be Be 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Cambridge Pointed Prayer - Book. 
University 88. 

Porntep Psalters fairly promise to become as numerous 
as the hymnals in use in our churches, and from the 
fact that the views of scarcely any two persons with 
regard to the treatment of certain passages agree. The 
object of the present work, we are told, is to produce 
a pointing which shall represent, on the whole, such 
consensus of opinion as exists on the subject. The 
difficulties are undoubtedly great. The second part of 
verse 2, Psalm xiv., is one of the test verses of good 
pointing. Here the difficulty is got over by altogether 
omitting the fourth bar, and reading simply, “of a 
ready | writer.” Why are the Psalms in the Marriage 
and Twentieth of June Services, which are directed to 
be “ said or sung,” left unpointed? Whilst the question 
of the enforcement of a certain Act is engaging general 
attention, it is important to point out that the not un- 
common practice of singing the Psalms in the Burial 
Service is in direct contravention of the Rubric. 


Polychronicon’ Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis. 
Together with the English Translation of John 
Trevisa, and of an Unknown Writer of the Fifteenth 
Century. Edited by Rev. Joseph Rawson Lumby, B.D. 
Vol. V. (Longmans & Co.) 

Hicpen lived before the days of reviewers, otherwise he 

would have fared ill for confounding the elder and 

younger Pliny, and taking Julian the lawyer (jure 
peritas) for Julian the Emperor. For these and other 
shortcomings he finds a very generous critic and apologist 


(Cambridge 





in his editor, Mr. Lumby. By far the most interesti 
— of the volume, not excepting the early histo 7 

ritain, is the history of the Popes, of one of whom Mr, 
Lumby says truly,—“ The story of the weakness and the 
want of courage of Pope Marcellinus, which was followed 
by the deepest contrition and self-reproach, is told im 
terms which bring to the mind the history of the lagg 
days of Archbishop Crammer.” 


Familiar Quotations: with an Attempt to trace to their 
Sources Passages and Phrases in Common Use. By 
John Bartlett. Seventh Edition. (Boston, U.S., Little, 
Brown & Co. ; London, Sampson Low & Co.) 

‘*SeventH Epirion "—these words show the just appre- 

ciation of the public for an excellent book. The quota. 

tions are largely increased in number, three hundred 
lines are added to the familiar passages before cited from 

Shakspeare, and “ N. & Q.” is glad that some of the 

additions are adopted from its columns. 


Proverbs from Far and Near. Wise Sentences, &e., 

Collated and Arranged by William Tegg. (Tegg & pe 
Mr. Teac has in this volume furnished some good 
many amusing samples of sententious wisdom. The 
book may be carried in the pocket, and any part of its 
contents fired off at the shortest notice. 


In a little volume entitled Pearls of Eloquence, and 
printed in 1656, are the following :— 
“ Another Definition of Love. 
Love is a sowre delight, a sugred griefe, 
A breach of reason’s law, a secret thiefe, 
A living death, and ever-dying life ; 
A sea of tears, an everlasting strife, 
A bait for fools, a scourge of noble wits, 
A deadly wound, a shot which ever hits.” 
“ Love is a friend, a fire, a heaven, a hel, 
Where pleasure, pain, and sad repentance dwel.” 
Wanted references. F. W. @ 





Rotices to Correspondents. 

Mr. Wa. Jackson Picorr asks, “Would D. C. E. aa 
let me know if there is any entry in the MS. mentio 
by him (5™ 8S. iv. 127) of the arms borne by Picot, or 
Pigot, Viscomes, one of the companions in arms of the 
Conqueror ?” 

Coryetivs WaLForD.—For Mother Shipton, her pere 
sonal history, life, death, and prophecies, see the G 
Index to 4" Series of ‘‘ N. & Q.,” which will refer youto 
sixteen notices on the above subjects. 

J. M.—*‘ The Pickering Schools ” does not appear to 
have reached us. Kindly repeat. ‘* Look before ye 
loup ” next week. 

F. F. asks to be recommended some books which refer 
to German influence on English literature. 

A. N. B.—We have forwarded your letter to our 
correspondent on p. 47. 

F. (St. Barnabas.)—Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor ”—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
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